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Notes and News 


Sheridan Baker is the editor of Fielding’s 
Shamela (University of California Press). 
He received his Ph.D. at the University of 
California and is a member of the Depart- 
ment of English at the University of 
Michigan. He has completed a metrical 
translation of the works of Catullus and he 
has published work on Samuel Richardson. 
His poetry has appeared in The New Yorker, 
The Beloit Poetry Journal, Epoch, and other 


magazines. 


R. V. Cassill has written for The Atlantic 
Monthly and other magazines. Readers may 
remember his story “The Life of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty,” which appeared in The Best 
American Short Stories of 1953, edited by 
Martha Foley. Two of his stories have been 
published in Prize Stories: The O. Henry 
Memorial Awards. Those who are interested 
in Larchmoor (as a result of reading 
“Shadow of a Magnitude” in our Review) 
will find it profitable to turn back to The 
Best American Short Stories of 1951 in order 
to read “Larchmoor Is Not the World.” 
The title of the story in our magazine, 
“Shadow of a Magnitude,” makes allusion 
to Keats’s sonnet “On Seeing the Elgin 
Marbles,” which ends with a reference to 
the mingling of “Grecian grandeur with 
the rude wasting of old time—with a bil- 
lowy main—a sun—a shadow of a magni- 


tude, 


August Derleth has written a number of 
times for The University of Kansas City 
Review. His eightieth volume to be pub- 
lished, Country Poems (1956), was brought 
out with woodcuts by the distinguished 
artist J. J. Lankes. 


Elizabeth Enright's story “The Tem- 
perate Zone” appeared in Martha Foley’s 
The Best American Short Stories of 1951. 
Her story “The First Face”—a memorable 
work despite its great brevity—was published 
in Martha Foley’s 1952 volume. Her “Apple 
Seed and Apple Thorn” was published in 
The Best American Short Stories of 1954; 
this volume was dedicated to her. Like the 
other two stories, it uses simple material 
to far-reaching purpose. Her work was 
represented in Prize Stories: The O. Henry 
Memorial Awards in 1946, 1949, and 1950. 


She received the Newberry Medal... Many 
readers wili remember her art work, Her 
stories have been published in The New 
Yorker, The Yale Review, Harper's, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Mademoiselle, The 
Virginia Quarterly Review, Collier's, and 
other magazines. 


Eugene Hall attended the University of 
Chicago and New York University, where 
he received his A.B., and Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he received his M.A. At New 
York University he won the Thomas Wolfe 
Poetry Award, He taught at the University 
of Puerto Rico: Soon he will go to Kabul, 
Afghanistan, to teach in the English Lan- 
guage Institute. 


Helen Rowe Henze has written for Prairie 
Schooner, The Saturday Evening Post, The 
University of Kansas City Review, and many 
other publications. She has published four 
volumes of poetry, the last, Arise My Love, 
under the auspices of Doubleday. Her work 
appeared in Poetry Awards of 1952. 


We regret that_in our last University of 
Kansas City Review we did not include 
mention of the fact that Frances Minturn 
Howard received the first $1,000 prize of 
Poetry Awards of California (now Bore- 
stone Mountain Poetry Awards) in nation- 
wide competition. Later the winning poem 
was published in the volume All Keys Are 
Glass (Dutton). In 1951 her poem “Wrist 
Watch” won the $100 first prize of the 
Poetry Society of America. In 1953 her 
volume Sleep Without Armour was pub- 
lished (Dutton). In 1954 she received the 
annual Award of the Golden Rose for two 
of her books. 


Curt Leviant of Brooklyn, New York, 
is in a medical detachment of the Armed 
Services at Fort. Gordon, Georgia. 


Duncan Mallam received his B.S, and 
M.A. degrees from the University of Buffalo 
and his Ph.D. from the University of 
Minnesota. He is a member of the faculty 
of Iowa State College. 


Nathan A. Scott received his education 
at the University of Michigan, at Columbia 
University (where he received his Ph.D. 
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Calendar for Mixed Voices 


ALBERTA T. TURNER 


For us upon this day, glad tidings: 
For us again the Christ is born; 

For us again the gift and giver 
Wear together flesh unworn. 


We know, of course, that in a twelvenight 
We shall cut this flesh again, 

Paying but a scar’s denial 

For omnipotence of pain; 

That in a month we shall have kissed, 
And cursed and calloused these bare feet; 
That in two more we shall have doubted, 
Tested, tasted this rare meat; 

That when our spring has hanged and bled 
And fed this flesh to ritual greed, 

We shall expect to resurrect 

Our nourishment out of our need. 


For as spring lingers into summer, 
Green relaxing into gold, 

We shall exact from bush and berry 
All the fodder we can hold; 


And when the feeding troughs are empty, 


Winter shrinking us to bone, 
We shall anticipate the manger, 
Punctually gather home. 


So, upon this day, glad tidings: 

December gives what April sold; 

And bones which have been rendered, render 
Us new-fleshed against the cold. 


The Dancer 


ELIZABETH ENRIGHT 


said. 

“Well, you can see we’re 
almost ready,” Alice’s mother said, 
jerking at the ribbon. Alice could 
feel its bristling loops and the way 
it held onto her hair, too tight at the 
temple as though a bird had alighted 
there and was holding on hard with 
its claw. The ribbon was very broad, 
and printed with flowers in die-away 
colors, lavender and pale blue; it had 
cost a dollar and a half a yard at 
B. Altman’s and her mother had 
bought three quarters of a yard some 
weeks ago for Alice to wear at 
parties. Since then it had stayed in 
tissue paper in a bureau drawer; this 
was the first day Alice had worn it, 
though it was not a party they were 
going to. 

“She’s the greatest dancer in the 
world,” Alice had told Drucie that 
morning in the kitchen. 

‘“‘Dancer? You mean fancy- 
dancer?” Drucie had put one hand 
on her hip and executed a slow jig- 
ging turn with her big chest bound- 
ing and a hairpin flying off from 
her head. 

Alice had laughed and then said 
reprovingly: “Aunt Tressa says she’s 
danced before Crowned Heads.” 

“Well, you remember to make 
your curtsy when you shake her 
hand.” 

Alice watched herself in the mir- 
ror: the bow was developing nicely, 
putting up large sails at the side of 
her head, and her hair, which was 
too long for Mother’s finger now and 
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had to be brushed with a wet brush 
around a stick, lay over her shoulders 
in long smooth tubes like panetella 
cigars. The starched high collar of 
her white dress was as abrasive as 
fine sand paper against her neck, 
but she was used to it—it was the 
yoke worn to modify festivity, and 
there was real lace on it, besides. 
Alice hated her legs, though; they 
looked mean in their black ribbed 
stockings, meager and wiry. 

“Ethel, for heaven’s sake, the bow 
is perfect!” complained Aunt Tressa. 

“All right, Tress, all right! But 
I do want her to look her best.” 

Her mother smelled of violet sec 
and orris root; on her nose was a 
frail dusting of white powder. She 
was wearing her blue serge suit, 
cream-colored spats, and a blouse 
with a cream-colored jabot. While 
she was pinning on her hat and 
fastening down the veil, Alice slipped 
on the bracelet, full of tooth marks, 
that she had owned since babyhood, 
and the necklace with the I Love 
You pendant that Uncle Harry had 
given her. When she raised her arms 
she, too, was conscious of the smell 
of violet sec. Surreptitiously she had 
slapped it on her chest and stomach 
in the bathroom after her bath. 

Drucie came hurrying in with 
Alice’s old navy blue straw hat. “I 
just steamed out the streamers, Mrs. 
Mercer. The velvet curls up so!” 

The hat went on Alice’s head with 
its last-year smell of varnish, and the 
elastic cut into its old place under 
her chin. The streamers, flat for now, 
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hung down to her waist in the back, 
she could see by half turning in the 
mirror. Then the blue serge reefer, 
the cotton gloves with pearl buttons. 
Mother shook out her stone marten, 
which smelled of pepper, and took 
up her handbag. 

“Well, we look very nice, very 
respectable,” Aunt Tressa said dis- 
paragingly. A gust of perfume came 
from her that bore no relation to 
violet sec nor to flowers of any 
description. It just smelled rich. On 
her veil there was a thin lace butter- 
fly that lay against her cheek, her 
eyebrows were very thick and black, 
more like moustaches than eyebrows, 
Alice thought, and in her ears were 
pearls. 

Drucie stood in the doorway and 
watched as they waited for the ele- 
vator. “Don’t forget your curtsy, 
now,” she called, but Alice just gave 
her head a little shake, and every- 
thing on it, curls, streamers, and all, 
swung dressily. She rattled her hand- 
bag on its metal chain and did not 
look at Drucie as she followed her 
mother and aunt into the elevator. 

It was a sunny, veiled afternoon 
and the city street had a wilted smell 
of Spring. The green in Central Park 
was soft and thin, more like smoke 
coming up in the branches than like 
leaves fastened there. Everyone they 
passed seemed to be yawning, and 
the dogs all had their tongues out. 
They crossed Fifth Avenue and stood 
waiting; but all the busses were the 
wrong kind, their placards announc- 
ing Penn Station or 25th Street. Tall 
and square, they gangled by, each 
carrying its curved stairway behind 
it like a thick pigtail. 

“Oh Lord, let’s take a cab!” cried 
Aunt Tressa. 
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Alice’s mother was shocked. “All 
the way down there? It would cost 
a fortune.” 

“T’ll treat,” said Aunt Tressa, 
groaning slightly. “Honestly, Ethel, 
your economies!” 

“Well, Tress, we’re not all in your 
position, you know. Good fortune 
certainly shortens the memory, 
doesn’t it?” Alice’s mother seldom 
spoke sharply, but nearly always she 
seemed on the point of speaking 
sharply. 

“Oh don’t be touchy, Ethel. 
Harry’s not a millionaire.” 

““Here comes one that says Wash,” 
cried Alice. “That’s the right one, 
isn’t it, Aunt Tressa?” 

“Yes, duck, that’s the right one. 
It takes eight-year old eyes to spy 
2” 

The bus saying Wash wobbled 
towards them. Aunt Tressa, Alice, 
her mother, all held out their hands: 
one soft fawn doeskin glove, two 
white, cotton ones. The bus stopped 
and they got on. 

“Mother, can we sit on top?” 

“Not today, dear.” 

“Why not, Ethel, we have our 
veils.” 

“Yes, but Alice. Her curls...” 

“Oh well, all right.” 

Alice sat on the seat behind her 
mother and aunt, looking at the 
backs of their hats and the two buns 
of hair, one glossy and thick and 
black, one silky and small; each with 
a little wad of veil pinned under it. 
Violet sec and dark rich perfume 
mingled with the smell of gasoline. 
The chipped wicker of the seat 
pinched Alice’s leg between her 
of her drawers—(she had not worn 
long underwear since Easter) —but 
stocking top and the scalloped edge 
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she hardly noticed it. Her mother 
reached back and gave her a dime. 
“Pay your own fare, dear.” When 
the conductor came she had some 
difficulty inserting it in his little 
machine owing to the slippery prop- 
erties of cotton glove, but he was 
a good-natured man with a big boiled 
Irish face. “Take yer toim, little 
lady, take yer toim” . . . Looking up 
at him she wanted to tell him that 
she was going to meet the greatest 
dancer in the world, but as you grow 
older you learn not to do things like 
that. 

On the avenue the Spring shoppers 
ambled and gazed, the women in 
spats and blue serge, and the little 
girls in reefers and big flat hats like 
hers. The store windows were rec- 
tangles of pastel colors, of lights and 
mermaid figures. 

The old bus jiggled and stank, 
stopped and started, in its slow 
angular progress. When does nausea 
begin? How long has it been grow- 
ing before you notice it? It always 
seems a gradual process, and once 
begun it is impossible to imagine that 
one ever existed in any other condi- 
tion. However, just before Alice had 
to tap her mother on the shoulder 
Aunt Tressa pushed the bell, the bus 
stopped, they all got out, and she 
was saved. 

They could hear piano music half- 
way down the street. “There she is,” 
Aunt Tressa said, smiling and lift- 
ing her head as though already, there 
in the air, she saw her friend the 
dancer. When they entered the build- 
ing the music was stronger, and 
when they reached the door of the 
studio they could hear a voice speak- 
ing above it, and a sound like run- 
ning. All these sounds stopped at 


their second knock—‘“No, I'll go,” 
somebody said, and in a moment, 
though they heard no footsteps, the 
door was flung open. “Tressa dar- 
ling!” cried a warm, sweet voice, and 
the enormous woman on the thresh- 
old — she seemed enormous — en- 
folded Aunt Tressa in her arms. “I 
knew it must be you.” 

Laughing and lingering, Aunt 
Tressa retrieved herself from the 
embrace, righted her formal hat, 
shook out her furs. “I’ve brought 
my sister, you see, as I promised: 
Ethel Mercer. And this is my little 
niece, Alice.” 

“Come in, come in, I’m happy to 
see you all,” cried the woman swim- 
ming backwards into the great blue 
room; seeming to draw them with 
her in a floating net of words and 
welcome. They did not float easily; 
their handbags, buttons, gloves, and 
manners caught in the meshes of this 
warmth and impulse, making them 
awkward. She alone was fluid, in 
her element. She had a face that 
looked softer than most faces, as 
though it would bruise easily. Her 
eyes were very large and soft, too, 
and chough she was a grown woman 
and rather fat, there was something 
about her — the tipped little nose, 
the dimpled chin, or something more 
elusive—that made it perfectly easy 
for Alice to imagine her as she must 
have been at her own age; this was 
impossible with all other grown-ups 
and a thing she had never before 
attempted consciously. The lady’s 
body was soft, too, like clouds, many 
large casual clouds that had some- 
how come together in the likeness 
of a human body. The idea was ac- 
centuated by the clothes she wore, 
they seemed to be made of veils, 
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bound twice: once immediately be- 
low her gently shaking bosom and 
once around her waist. Her feet were 
bare. Alice noted that. The lady had 
broad bare feet with rather soiled 
soles: not like mother’s or Drucie’s, 
which had a shamed deprived look 
when bare, but large easy feet that 
clapped softly across the polished 
floor. 

“We will have something to cele- 
brate the visit and this Spring day,” 
she said. “Wine, fruit, anything the 
heart desires!” 

At one end of the studio there 
was a divan, low chairs, a long low 
table with a dish of grapes and pears 
and nectarines. The room was very 
large, all blue, hung with blue cur- 
tains, and daylight shone down from 
above as light comes down through 
a pond. Only here in the corner was 
furniture allowed to disturb the wide 
blue place, and at the other end a 
big black piano stood like an alert 
and lonely beast. 

“Only a little for me, please,” said 
Alice’s mother, laughing gingerly. 
“IT mustn’t get tipsy!” 

The large woman did not reply. 
Wine rippled out of a tall bottle. 

“Tressa, you won’t refuse?” 

“Do I ever?” Aunt Tressa’s arms 
went up, she was unpining her veil, 
furling it up over her large gabled 
hat. Between the frames of her raised 
arms her face was flushed and smil- 
ing. “Oh, how this takes me back! 
The wine, the blue curtains, all of 
it. How do you contrive to carry 
your home with you wherever you 

02” 
: “T am like a turtle, or a snail,” 
agreed the dancer, who was like 
neither of these things. 

“The blue is such a pretty shade,” 


said Alice’s mother, taking little sips 
of wine. 

“Yes, it’s the color that is my 
home; I crawl into it wherever I go. 
Now this little girl, Alice, will she 
have some wine? Vin rosée, with 
water in it?” 

“Goodness, no!” cried her mother, 
startled. “Alice has never touched 
wine!” 

“No? My children often taste it. 
All of them,” said the dancer. “Well 
then, a glass of milk.” She called a 
name and soon a young woman in a 
dark dress brought Alice a glass of 
milk. How many children did the 
lady have? But she had many, many, 
you could tell. Perhaps she had as 
many as the magical Mrs. Doasyou- 
wouldbedoneby in Water Babies. 
Alice sipped her milk and stared. 
Aunt Tressa’s rich laugh, the dancer’s 
voice, her mother’s light and trip- 
ping comments blended in a stream 
of adult conversation. It flowed 
about her, but she heard none of its 
particulars, she was engrossed in 
watching, dazed with the color of 
blue and thoughts of magic. 

. Suddenly the lady leaned towards 
er. 

“T can’t see you with your hat on. 
—— hidden like a cricket under a 
eaf.” 

“Take your hat off, Alice,” her 
mother said, and Alice took it off, 
glad to be free of the elastic, and 
looked up into the blurred gentle 
face above her. The large bow could 
be felt reviving on her head, slowly 
filling up its sails again, and Alice 
put up her hand to assist it. 

“Oh no!” cried the lady. “Never, 
never!” And before anybody knew 
what to expect she had leaned for- 
ward, and with a slight pulling un- 
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tied the ribbon and threw it on the 
floor. “Never wear anything so ugly 
again, child,” she said sternly. Alice 
was afraid of her. “Children’s heads 
are beautiful, they don’t need to be 
added to, cheapened with ornaments 
like the pantalettes on lamb chops; 
their hair always should be loose and 
free! These sausages!” she cried as 
she lifted one of Alice’s sleek curls 
and dropped it carelessly. ‘Don’t 
you agree?” 

Aunt Tressa’s laugh was a little 
uncomfortable; she knew her sister. 
“Well, the fashions of the day... 
Not everyone is brave enough to 
reject them.” 

Alice’s mother said nothing, she 
looked into her wine glass deeply, 
took a sip; her lip was trembling. 

But the dancer was not interested 
in Alice’s mother. Her arm was 
around Alice. “You don’t mind 
about the ribbon, do you? You are 
much, much prettier without it. 
Now you're beautiful as only chil- 
dren can be beautiful; the greatest 
beauties were always less than ten 
years old.” 

As she drew her close, speaking 
to her, Alice remained motionless, 
scarcely breathing, still as a bird in 
the hand. 

“What do you like to do, Alice? 
Can you dance? Have you ever 
danced?” 

“She has been taking lessons,” re- 
plied her mother in a remote quiver- 
ing voice. “Not for very long, but 
her teacher says she’s making prog- 
ress.”” 

“Will you dance for me, Alice? 
Would you like music to dance to?” 

“TI guess I can remember the piece 
in my head.” 

Alice walked to the center of the 


room pulling down her starched 
skirt. Then she took a great breath 
and plunged into the little Spanish 
dance that Miss Grammont had 
taught her: stamp with one cloth- 
topped buttoned shoe, stamp with 
the other. Her soles clattered on the 
floor and her long careful curls 
spread out expansively like fingers 
as she made the final whirling turn. 

There was silence where there 
should have been praise. 

“Alice hasn’t been studying very 
long,” her mother repeated. 

The dancer sighed. “Shoes don’t 
belong to dancing. For true dancing 
the feet should be bare; buttoned up 
in boxes like that, how can they 
dance? Let me show you something.” 
And calling to the young woman 
again she said: “Send in the chil- 
dren.” 

What children? Alice had heard 
none, and yet in a few minutes the 
curtains parted and children came 
into the room; many of them, some 
Alice’s age, some older; a few tiny 
ones. All were barefoot, wearing 
little dresses made of veils, and no- 
body had a hair ribbon. The young 
woman sat down at the piano. 

“We will dance the Allegro,” the 
woman said to the children as they 
made a circle around her. The music 
started and they danced, not as if 
they were doing a thing they had 
studied, but as if the same idea had 
occurred to all of them at the same 
moment. With their bare arms and 
legs and tossing hair they seemed to 
be at play, with the music making 
paths for them to follow. Amongst 
them stood the dancer, large and 
cloudy, but commanding. She did 
not dance, exactly, but she moved as 
she directed them; her arms came up 
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and outward in movements of 
authority and grace, and it did not 
matter that her arms were fat, with 
soft flesh quivering from wrist to 
armpit. Now and then she did dance 
for a measure or two, wonderful to 
see: massive and motherly, on her 
feet she was light as air. She skipped 
and hovered with the children, a 
harvest goddess from a region with 
less stringent laws of gravity. 

“Beautiful!” sighed Aunt Tressa, 
as the music stopped. 

“What exquisite kiddies,” said 
Alice’s mother. 

“You see how much easier it is to 
dance this way?” the lady said to 
Alice; and to the children: ‘‘This is 
Alice, our guest.” She moved among 
them, touching a head, a shoulder, 
gathering them to her in clusters by 
the tone of her voice. 

Then she crossed her beautiful 
soiled feet and lay down on her side 
on the divan, like a lovely cow lying 
down in a field, Alice thought. The 
children settled about her, some on 
the edge of the divan, some on the 
floor, and across a great gulf Alice 
watched them attentively, conscious 
of her tin garters, buttoned shoes, 
starched collar: held away from 
them forever by many clasps and 
fastenings. 

“Alice is sometimes bashful,” she 
heard her mother say, and then she 
stopped looking at the children al- 
together and stared at the wine bottle 
on the table instead. She was glad 
when Aunt Tressa said it was time to 
go, and they all got up. She was glad 
of her hat coming down to hide her 
face, and without looking back at 
the children she followed the grown 
people to the door, hardly hearing 
their farewells. 


The dancer put her hand under 
Alice’s chin and tipped her face up 
towards her. 

“Goodbye, Alice. Dance for your- 
self and be free, and forget those 
little imitation steps. You can move 
as well as any of them,” she gestured 
with her head towards the children. 
“You will be a dancer if you want.” 

Alice wished to fling herself on 
that soft bosom, to be received by 
the cloud. Take me away and let 
me live with you. Let me always eat 
peaches and grapes and go barefoot 
like those others. . . 

“I had a very nice time,” she said. 

Loitering behind the others, as the 
door closed she heard a sound be- 
hind it, a loud long sigh, or was it 
a yawn? “God, God,” said the gentle 
voice . . . Before they were out in 
the street the music had begun again. 

On the bus tag-ends of conversa- 
tion reached her from the seat in 
front. 

“don’t think feet are ever 
beautiful. Dirty ones, particularly.” 

*‘She’s a Bohemian, Ethel, I told 
you that.” 

“Oh, and so it’s necessary to drink 
wine and be rude and wear too few 
clothes, is that it? Honestly I was 
ashamed to have Alice see—” 

Alice thought of the blue room 
and the lady and the children. She 
was glad to think of her hair ribbon 
still lying on that floor. The old bus 
jiggled and stank just as the other 
one had done, and Alice began to 
feel badly, but now she was not 
nauseated; she was homesick. 

Before supper she took off her 
shoes and stockings and her dress; 
in the mirror she looked almost like 
one of those others. Then she skipped 
as she had seen them doing, turned 
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and leaped lightly in her petticoat, 
watching herself. Her hair lifted and 
flapped on her shoulders as theirs 
had done, and the rug under her 
naked soles had the spring of moss. 
The door opened. 

“Alice Mercer! What on earth—” 

“T’m just dancing. Kind of.” 

“Put your clothes on again, and 
keep them on. You will dance as Miss 
Grammont teaches you, properly, 
like a civilized human. Hurry, now, 


Papa’s due home.” 

Alice put her dress on again, and 
her stockings and shoes, and then 
sat down on the rug with the button- 
hook. As she twisted and trapped the 
buttons in their holes she had a new 
feeling about her mother. There are 
locks on doors, she thought, there is 
night time when she thinks I’m 
asleep, there’s our back yard in 
Edgartown, there are the times she 
is away... 


Soliloquy of the Wild Rose in the Rock 


Jesse STUART 


An angry winter wind cast me up here, 

A ripened autumn seed the wild rose bore; 
Wind left me on this rock cold and severe, 
Spring thaw found me beneath a muddy floor. 


The hungry birds who searched for winter seeds 
Winged over with the winter wind’s cold moan; 
They found enough somewhere to fill their needs; 
I found a crevice in this rugged stone. 


The soft warm rains of spring soaked down to me, 
Then downward from my seed went dark-hair roots 
And I was born in this eternity 

While suns of spring caressed my tiny shoots. 


From this infertile crevice where I bloom 
Young lovers found me with their eager eyes; 
I go with them beyond my rockcliff room, 
Let other wild flowers feed the butterflies! 


Return 


Curt LEVIANT 


HE day was right for driv- 

ing. Sunlight bolted from 

between the greying build- 
ings, brightening the streets as the 
car crossed them. But when Ezra 
drove into the shadow he felt the 
sudden darkness slide over the con- 
tours of the car. 

He stopped for a red light. The 
wind brushed his hands as he pushed 
the art magazines and oil painting 
deeper into the crack of the front 
seat, protecting them from the 
breeze. The light turned green and 
he drove on. 

Four years through college it 
drove me, he thought: four years 
forward. Now I reverse my thoughts 
and it cuts back ten years through 
time. Days of youth, he said, glanc- 
ing up at the rear-view mirror. 
Drive to see my old Hebrew day 
school. Eidetic images of Talmud 
pages. Turn memories into reality. 

A wind breezed through the open 
windows. He thought of the Tal- 
mudic maximum which equated 
teacher and father, and at times gave 
preference to the teacher. This 
father in learning he sought now, 
hoping to see him after all these 
years, hoping to revive old memories 
and days. 

He watched a cloud throw a huge 
splotch of shade on the streets. 
Slowly the shadow took root and 
another, of another time, grew in 
his mind. 


Mr. Pelick’s class . . . a Sunday, 
a half day devoted to Hebrew studies 


only, from nine to twelve. A day of 
dreaming and looking through win- 
dows and watching the shadows 
crawling up to a horizontal crack 
in the opposite building—knowing 
that it would then be eleven o’clock 
in the morning with only one hour 
to go. A morning broken by a fif- 
teen-minute recess when kids play 
boxball and tag, and the teacher 
smokes quietly, leaning against the 
school wall. But the fifteen minutes 
are always twelve, for the teacher, 
Mr. Pelick, takes them in at 10:27 
to get them upstairs and seated by 
10:30. He has philosophy of time 
which multiplies each minute wasted 
by the number of students in the 
class, so if one is scolded for one min- 
ute, with twenty pupils in the class, 
twenty minutes are lost. Now it is 
eleven, and his friend is catching 
flies and pulling their wings off, 
watching their awkward acrobatics 
on the desk with such intense con- 
centration that other things are for- 
gotten, even the droning of the 
teacher. 

His friend flips one of the wing- 
less creatures onto Ezra’s desk. A 
minute later a ruler is aimed at his 
fingers. 

Flies, eh, flies?” he hears. “What 
will you amount to?’ Ezra bends 
forward and pulls his fingers away, 
the question tattooed in his con- 
sciousness. The edge is a swift and 
sudden moving shadow as it grazes 
his cheek underneath his eye and 
strikes the table. His fingers are 
underneath the desk. Something 
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slides down his cheek and makes a 
tiny splash on the scratched and 
stained wooden desk. 

The teacher’s voice is suddenly 
soft and high. “Go have a drink of 
water.” He puts his arm around 
Ezra and hugs him. “1 didn’t mean 
to hurt you, Rifkin.” The teacher’s 
coat presses into his face and smells 
of scrambled eggs, dried. By now a 
little sting of pain is under the eye. 

“Take your handkerchief,’ a 
classmate yells. 

Confused, feeling the too-close- 
ness of the teacher’s arm around him 
and the advice murmuring in his 
mind, he takes out his handkerchief 
and presses it to his face. 

“Hold it there,’ someone yells. 
“Don’t move it around.” 

“I’m sorry ...1 didn’t mean... 


Why didn’t you move away? A tap 


on the fingers, only.” Mr. Pelick 
turns and shouts a loud “Sha” to a 
laughing group in the rear of the 
room. 

Ezra doesn’t know why all this 
sudden kindness. He removes the 
handkerchief and sees the drops of 
bright red polka-dotted all over it. 
But it doesn’t hurt and he bears no 
grudge against his teacher who 
pathetically tries to excuse himself. 
In fact he gets a secret joy which 
far exceeds the pain under his eye. 


A shadow, long and groping, 
reaching, inching to the horizontal 
crack in the wall. Suddenly it breaks. 
The cloud separates into little puffs 
and the sun is shining on the street 
once again. 

Ezra was twenty-three on this 
trip back to his old school—a place 
where he had learned Hebrew in the 
morning and English in the after- 


noon for seven years. Now, 
prompted by a vow taken in the 
middle of an ocean voyage, he longed 
once more to touch a childhood 
memory which glowed warm in his 
mind, bringing back a life, a mood, 
when sun pervaded the air and 
thoughts of long-removed days suf- 
fused sunlight through a curtain of 
memory. To return, to crash 
through time making it null —to 
show Mr. Pelick that he had an 
answer to that question graven into 
his memory by a flying ruler and a 
drop of blood. Ezra would see the 
pride in Mr. Pelick’s eyes—that it 
was his—Ezra’s—painting of a man 
and a Torah that had hung in a gal- 
lery. That his memories of greying 
days were waiting to be reincarnated. 

He had gone back to his college, 
too, to say goodbye to his friends and 
teachers who encouraged him in his 
painting. After all, he was going to 
the army and leave-takings were ap- 
propriate .. . He wanted especially, 
too, to see Mr. Mantz, a music 
teacher. 

As he walked through the school 
halls, he spotted Mr. Mantz coming 
along with a student, his body angled 
slightly to the right, showing his 
nose and glasses. Ezra followed 
quickly. About ten paces behind 
them he shouted, “Mr. Mantz, Mr. 
Mantz!” The teacher turned around 
and smiled. So did Ezra. Mr. Mantz 
looked over his glasses for a moment. 
He greeted Ezra with the familiar, 
“Hi ya, boy,” waved his hand and 
disappeared into an office. Ezra 
stood still, feeling drained. As if he 
sees me every day. . 

The hour Bee 4 The halls buzzed 
with people going and coming. They 
looked at him standing still in the 
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midst of the: movement. I was only 
in his class one term, he rationalized 
—he has so many people in his 
popular classes. 

The car rolled, as if automatically 
propelled, his thoughts flying. 


But there was a time when there 
was no time. When the sea rolled 
and the wind blew and day came 
after night and night after day. 
There was no time, for none of its 
measuring devices were near. Three 
weeks on a boat over six thousand 
miles of water—and just water, 
changing from Mediterranean blue 
to Atlantic green, but water just the 
same. 

Reading and sketching and watch- 
ing the sea, calm and calmly. Day 
after day the same. Only these and 
tiled-walled bathrooms reminding 
that he was mortal and, though aloof 
from time, still subject to human 
laws. He remembered what made him 
come back to his old school in the 
middle of this spring morning in- 
stead of stretching out ca a beach 
with a girl beside him... The boat 
trip. When suddenly he awoke one 
night from a dream in which he saw 
his old classmates, almost none of 
whom he had seen since graduation. 
Why were friendships of ten years 
ago gone? While the boat steadily, 
smoothly, rocked him like a babe 
in a cradle, the guilt bobbed like cork 
within him. Connections of many 
school years broken. Each gone to 
live his separate life, never thinking 
of the friends who sat and played 
and fought for so many school years 
together. How could they forget one 
another? He a part of the boat, rock- 
ing—the boat a part of the sea, end- 
less—the sea a part of the world— 
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timelessness, sameness all around... 

The cabin was dim, lit only by the 
faint white glow of the sheets and 
the light of his dream. As he tried to 
return to sleep he vowed, “When I 
get back I'll see if my old teachers 
are still there.” For if not now, when? 
He remembered Mr. Pelick’s repeti- 
tion of the sage Hillel’s saying: If 
not now, when? See them before the 
army, he thought. For afterwards 
life compresses its egoistic forces and 
you have no time at all. Then you 
are a machine. Only when you have 
time are you still human. Soon... 
The thought stayed with him, haunt- 
ing, gnawing at his sleeping and wak- 
ing breath. 


So the three weeks were a long 
time and no time. And it was the 
same way now as he headed back to 
his old school building, the brittle 
years rolling by like crushed fall 
leaves, feeling the no-time dully 
within him—time moving forward, 
backward-moving time. And as the 
car moved farther he shivered and 
felt himself thrust forward in time, 
the minutes sweeping by, each 
street taking off another year, and 
the internal spilling and splitting of 
what he would say and what would 
be said to him—and what he had 
experienced—thinking the thoughts 
simultaneously on a channel of re- 
flection, which could obliterate time 
and space by its very working. 

Ezra screeched to a stop as he sud- 
denly saw the red light. When it 
turned green he crossed over and 
pulled to the side and shut off the 
motor. “To let my thoughts wander 
freely, undisturbed,” he said aloud, 
and he smiled at himself in the rear 
view mirror, catching in the glass 
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frame the little lawn gardens in front 
of the houses. Just like the houses 
in the past . . . Of the flowers he 
saw, one sprouted wings of petals 
and flew back ten years. A rose. 


It was a spring afternoon and 
school was out at five. T he afternoon 
was still light and he walked to the 
subway station when suddenly a red 
red rosebud beckoned his eye, and 
he saw that the afternoon would not 
be complete unless he had the rose. 
Walking into the lawn, he pulled it 
from the bush as it bent toward him 
then swooshed back into place. He 
held it in his hand oblivious to the 
scratching thorns. He stuffed his 
nose into the petals and its essence 
flooded his mind. 

Halfway down the block, the deed 
done, his hand loosened the grip and 
waves of chills ran through him. 
It doesn’t belong to me. Chills 
brushed him again. The flower isn’t 
mine. Fingers of cold dancing on his 
backbone. He turned around and 
walked back a few paces, wanting to 
put the flower back, but he realized 
it wasn’t a comb to be replaced on 
a five-and-ten counter, but a living 
thing broken. There could be no re- 
placing. Ezra suddenly felt guilty 
holding the flower in his hand. His 
mind fogged and he could no longer 
smell the rose but was aware of the 
thorn scratches tingling on his 
fingers. It was the first time he had 
stolen. Unconsciously stolen. 


Thou shalt not steal. 


A flower not only stolen, but a 
living thing destroyed. The stem 
broken, jagged, dripping a little bit 
of its life sap. Never again... a 


plucked flower can never be re- 
placed. 

At home he carefully placed it in 
a glass of water. But the next day 
it turned pinkish, the petals maces 
damply, full of constrictions like 
the dried, wrinkled hands of an old 
man. The first flower trembled 
through him, a feeling unique with 
painless waves of flashes, as did the 
somethingness of subsequent firsts 
he had experienced. T he same warm- 
cool flush of ether-like wind trem- 
bling skintight over him. The first 
time of seeing a heron standing one- 
legged in its cvassic pose in an open 
glade. The first sunrise over the 
Negev desert sandhills. T he first time 
that he knew that love was unique 
in taking and giving and giving and 
taking, and soft whispers of kissed 
words breezed through his ears. 
There could never be a first again. 
It was and never again could be. 


He started the car again, coaxing 
it with the gas pedal until it caught, 
sputtered, burned more gas, and 
burst into life. He came to another 
red light and slowed down. He 
thought of what he would do when 
he arrived at Mr. Pelick’s class. 

Light, green. He would put his 
face to the door window and Mr. 
Pelick would look up and wave to 
him, then stand and smile and shake 
his hand while the whole class stared. 
Then Ezra would sit down with one 
of the students while the others 
looked on jealously. It would be just 
like when Ezra himself sat in the 
class many years back (a circle, all 
a circle) and another well-dressed 
young man came into class and sat 
down with Ezra’s classmate whose 
face was bursting red with the glow 
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of satisfaction. 

“Aron was one of my best 
students three years ago,” Ezra re- 
membered the teacher saying, mar- 
veling at his memory, and the whole 
class looked up with admiration and 
awe. 

He would then read with the stu- 
dents, and the teacher would an- 
nounce: “Ezra Rifkin. One of my 
students, let me see, oh yes, ten years 
ago... Ezra, translate for us. See” 
—here he smiles—“how much you 
remember.” 

After class he would probably 
show Mr. Pelick his paintings and 
the articles in the art magazine and 
shake hands with him man to man. 
The students would be standing 
close by, but not too close—looking 
on and watching this tall stranger 
who is the man they soon will be, 
envying him for his age and height, 
as he envied them for theirs. 

Mr. Pelick would ask, “What are 
you doing now?” 

“Oh” — nonchalantly said— 
“studying, painting, traveling.” 

“That’s wonderful,” he would 
say, and Mr. Pelick would be glad 
that after all the early pessimism 
some of the students did turn out 
well, that all wasn’t lost, and that 
the spark of energy was transmitted 
fullblown from teacher to student 
through books just as the life energy 
sprang strongly from father to son 
through mother. For is it not the joy 
of a teacher to see a planted seed 
blossom brightly? 

The familiar shape of his old 
school appeared. Where was he? 
Where was the teacher? He parked 
across the street. Morning recess. The 
children were playing in the school- 
yard. There. There! There was Mr. 
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Pelick leaning against the wall, 
smoking a cigarette, suddenly a 
memory materialized after ten years. 


I am a small boy again. I am 
thirteen years old and coming to 
Only yesterday have 1 


school. 
gone... 


Ezra watched from across the 
street as Mr. Pelick smoked slowly 
and looked at the children playing 
tag and boxball. Ezra smiled happily. 
His mind was a pen scribbling and 
sketching on a blank piece of paper. 
How good it is to be alive and smil- 
ing and seeing a scene of your child- 
hood almost exactly as it was ten 
years ago. But how short Mr. Pelick 
looked from the distance! 

Ezra stepped out of the car, picked 
up his papers and canvas and tucked 
them under his left arm. He smiled, 
anticipating Mr. Pelick’s surprise. 
He would shake Ezra’s hand and the 
warmth of memories would change 
into electric feeling coming with 
tender pulsations through his hand- 
clasp. It would remain that way for 
a while—they holding hands, like 
father and son, while talking like 
old friends who meet and talk and 
forget that their fingers are still 
interlocked. 

His heart beat quickly as he re- 
viewed his little speech. You may 
remember me as a bad student. But 
I’m practically an artist now. I read 
and... 

He walked through the gate into 
the schoolyard. “Shalom,” he said, 
greeting Mr. Pelick, extending his 
hard downward. Too bad he didn’t 
come in time for the morning Tal- 
mud lesson, but nevertheless Mr. 
Pelick would invite him to come in 
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and sit down. 

Mr. Pelick looked up at him. 
Their eyes met. For a moment he 
was a little boy, scared and respect- 


ful. 


How tall and strong the teacher 
is—I come up to his chest. And the 
way he smiles and polishes his glasses 
with a dollar bill. Because on it there 
is no lint. His smile seems to shine 
like a glass, like a lens. Everybody 
watches. Then the glasses are placed 
carefully on his nose and ears, and 
the light shines hard and glinting on 
his face. The broad face is set. He 
is the teacher once again, tall and 
square-shouldered. A boy with big 
ears and a stupid grin is playing with 
a pencil. I better put my drawing 
away. Oh, oh, the student does not 
see Mr. Pelick walk slowly up the 
aisle and take the pencil. 

As the teacher walks back with 
the pencil, he says, “You will amount 
to nothing; I don’t like nothings.” 

And the boy cries, “No. Don’t. 
Please. It’s my only pencil. I need 
it for English.” 

Mr. Pelick takes it, sets it carefully 
over the lowest joint of his middle 
finger, and folds the adjoining 
fingers over the pencil. “No. Don’t,” 
the boy half-laughs, half-cries, 
knowing that what is going to hap- 
pen has happened to countless 
pencils before. 

Mr. Pelick’s glasses glint in a 
grimace-smile. His teeth press his 
lips. Everyone holds his breath for 
a moment. Cr-a-ack. The pencil 
falls in two pieces to the table. A 
little quiver of a smile. The ritual 
has cost the class twenty minutes, 
Pelick time. 


Mr. Pelick stretched out his hand. 
The flesh was flabby and white and 
his handshake was quick and soft 
as a woman’s. Ezra grew taller and 
taller. But, God, Pelick was short. 
He was short. He doesn’t even come 
up to my lapel. 

“Shalom,” he heard Mr. Pelick 
answer. There was a tone of search- 
ing in his voice, a look of attempted 
recall in his eye. How short and 
squat he was, the Goliath of ten 
years ago. And through his more 
convex glasses a mellowed look, and 
the skin just slightly loose around 
the neck and little wrinkles crawling, 
weaving their tiny nets around his 
eyes. 

The teacher’s eyes questioned his. 
Ezra said his name before Pelick 
asked him. “Ezra Rifkin—I gradu- 
ated ten years ago. I’m leaving for 
the army and I wanted to say good- 
bye.” It came out as a sudden, im- 
petuous rush. It sounded meaning- 
less and foolish and empty, as if the 
words just sought relief from their 
previous silence. He felt his face 
redden, and he turned away. 

Ezra looked at the boys playing 
boxball near him. They avoided his 
eyes, making believe they were play- 
ing, but listening and watching in- 
stead. He turned to the teacher and 
watched him moving his jaws, 
crunching his teeth, the little muscles 
popping on the side of his face. 

Can’t I stop remembering, he 
thought! 


Sitting in a dairy restaurant a 
block from school, chewing, eating 
a sandwich, watching the chopped 
egg oozing out of the rye bread. 
Seconds later, two hairy and strong- 
fingered hands rested on the edge 
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of the table. He looked up. Mr. 
Pelick’s jaws crunched before he 
spoke, the little muscles popping on 
the side of his face. “How can you 
make a blessing if you eat without 
a hat?’ 

Mr. Pelick’s voice. Ezra’s heart 
bounced a little. He felt a blush 
rise to his face and looked down at 
his sandwich. He didn’t answer. He 
watched Mr. Pelick’s fingernails 
move back slowly to the edge of the 
table and disappear. 


As he stood before Mr. Pelick now 
he was bareheaded, but this time he 
didn’t see anger but questioning in 
the teacher’s eyes. Ezra’s damp 
fingers pressed his magazine and 
canvas until a little ridge formed in 
the paper. He wanted to stop him- 
self from saying, don’t you remem- 
ber me? For if he said that, it would 
mean that he was lost, forgotten, 
and he didn’t want to be forgotten. 
But the teacher stared at him as he 
would at a stranger. Some of the 
boys stopped playing. They bounced 
the ball, looking at the newcomer. 

The teacher motioned with his 
head, diagonally, so he couldn’t tell 
whether it was yes or no. “Rifkin, 
Rifkin,” he said, in a voice strangely 
noncommittal, which could have 
said, “Rifkin! After all these years 
you’re back!” or “Rifkin? I don’t 
quite remember the name?” 

But Ezra’s head buzzed, then 
emptied of feeling, becoming a 
vacuum. The feeling, like sitting on 
a swing and swinging with eyes 
closed, sank to his stomach. Now he 
felt like that person in a nightmare 
who futilely tries to identify him- 
self to his brother. Pelick was shak- 
ing his head from side to side, slowly, 


repeating, “Rifkin, Rifkin—” his eyes 
closed, trying to remember, Ezra 
desperately wanting him to remem- 
ber, doubly remembering himself, as 
if for Mr. Pelick too. For if he 
didn’t, all these years of thought 
would have been useless. Saying 
again and again it is only ten years. 

Is ten years so long? Certainly 
longer for me than for you. Look 
how much I’ve changed, and you’ve 
remained the same—except your 
glasses are a little thicker, your 
fingers a little softer. Ten years is 
not so long if in your memory it 
grows like a flower and if, in the 
stage of your mind, the silken cur- 
tains are never drawn. 

Swinging the swing, swing deeper 
the fall, left with a hole of loneli- 
ness roaring and tumbling inside of 
him. Please, father, remember .. . 
Like an open wound, unreal because 
it could not be analyzed and cata- 
logued and touched, and incom- 
parable to anything real and touch- 
able, but an empty yawning loneli- 
ness that was a product of him and 
his alone. 


I’ve never forgotten your face, 
your actions, how I went to your 
house when your father died in what 
then was Palestine. You sat in 
mourning and the whole class played 
hookey from English that afternoon 
to visit you, and you don’t remember 
how you taught me love for Hebrew 
and Bible and tore up my pictures 
and scolded me—and looked at me 
so, sometimes, that I thought your 
glass was sharp and scraped my soul. 
But I forgot because antagonism 
mellows over the years, and its rough 
edges are smoothed by sweeter mem- 
ories... And you don’t remember 
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me who never forgot your face that 
hung like a living painting in my 
memory ... And now I am just 
another face? I who have lived and 
experienced and learned since I last 
saw you—I a blank in your mind? 
And you don’t remember? 


Empty as the stomach’s hunger, 
only larger, swirling around the 
periphery of his insides. Up to his 
lungs: empty. Up to his heart: 
empty, a deep vacuum of nothing- 
ness. Up to his mind: a cavern of 
space. Empty. Empty. 

He wanted to say, I was bad— 
remember? To throw the question 
in as a last device. You must remem- 
ber. Memory is a two-way thing. If 
I—then you. But it was a straw to 
a drowning hand. His glasses once 
again glinted hard, but not quite so 
hard as they did ten years ago, and 
Mr. Pelick lifted his hand and Ezra 
saw that it was 10:25 and soon it 
would be 10:27, and Mr. Pelick 
wanted the pupils to be in their seats 
by 10:30, for if they were one min- 
ute late they would really be twenty 
minutes late, for one minute times 
twenty was twenty minutes, Pelick 
time. 

Some of the boys approached the 
teacher, playing closer, listening. At 
least Mr. Pelick will invite me to his 
class. There he would relive the 
teacher’s clever jokes, his plays on 
words, and his mature interpretation 
of the Bible. Not skipping the pas- 
sages of carnality, because those 
verses too described a part of life 
and so it was to be taught. From 
the heart and from the mind. And 
thus it was that he Ezra—had cap- 
tured the expression of the man hold- 
ing the Torah to his heart with 


strong fingers. In a blaze of melting 
colors, shadowing from bright to 
dark, from the happiness of yellow 
to the sombre tones of dark blue. 
The whole painting looked as if it 
was moving. The hands trembled as 
they held the Scroll of Law and in 
their trembling shook the Torah too. 

A little boy playing nearby 
stopped and cautiously approached 
Ezra. 

“Excuse me. Did I hear you say 
your name was Rifkin?” 

“Yes.” He looked down at the 
boy’s wet face. A stream of perspira- 
tion ran into his collar. 

“My brother saw your painting 
in a magazine and he told me yester- 
day that he was in your class about 
ten years ago, and...” 

Ezra bent forward. 
Who is he?” 

“My brother.” 

Ezra laughed. “I know. But his 


Winnick.” The boy 
paused, rocked on his heels. “And he 
said that even then you were in- 
terested in drawing.” 

“Winnick?” Ezra hesitated. “I 
forget what he looks like . . . The 
name sounds familiar.” 

““He’s tall and has curly brown 
hair.” 

“Winnick. Winnick.” 

“Rifkin. Rifkin” — the teacher 
said. “It’s time to go. I have to take 
them upstairs.” 

Ezra knew it was 10:27. He put 
his hand out, as if pleading, and Mr. 
Pelick stretched his hand forward, 
and shook Ezra’s. Out of the corner 
of his eye he saw little Winnick walk 
slowly away, head down, looking at 


the concrete. He felt the grasp firm 
in his hand. 


eee 
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“Rifkin, you want to come and sit 
in a class?” 

A rush of air filled him. Years 
and classes tumbled, stretched and 
turned. 

“Eh, what have you got there?” 
Pelick asked. Ezra’s heart vaulted in 
his chest. 

“A painting.” He held it out. “It 
hung—” 

“Nice,” Pelick interrupted. “But 
the Torah—it is not too clear. Like 
it’s blurred . . . It shouldn’t be. You 
should see it clearly, sharply.” 

“It’s supposed to be an impression 
of movement—of the Torah close 
to his heart, his heart beating, his 
fingers trembling—with joy.” 

Pelick shook his head. “I don’t 
know...” 

He brightened and looked up at 
Ezra. “Nu, are you coming?” He 
jerked his head toward the building. 

Ezra looked at the boys playing 
boxball and said suddenly, “I’m 
sorry; I can’t. I have to go some- 
where else.” He saw a high flying 
ball plunge to the ground. He shook 
hands again. Then, “Do you still 
break pencils?” 

The grasp grew firmer. “Aha, 
you remember,” said the teacher, and 
he smiled. 

“Sure, I remember,” Ezra laughed. 
The joy was pouring through him. 
“T remember everything.” 

Mr. Pelick nodded as if saying, 
How good it is to have a good strong 


memory. “Be well,” he said aloud. 
“Tt’s time to go now.” 

Ezra looked into Mr. Pelick’s eyes 
to see if his ears had heard his words 
correctly . . . It’s time to go. He 
looked at the walls, the silent con- 
crete walls, and they really said to 
him! I¢ was. He turned away quickly 
and looked at Mr. Pelick’s eyes. They 
burned through him, but the words 
he read there were: And never. Then 
turning to the bouncing ball, which 
like his beating heart beat rhythmi- 
cally; Never again. And the chorus 
echoed the sonorous and monotonous 
beat of words louder and louder and 
louder until its essence filled and 
flooded his mind, the words he long 
ago had heard: Could be. 

Mr. Pelick took a long last puff 
on his cigarette and threw it to the 
floor. Ezra watched it on the floor 
and the heel rubbing it out. The rub 
sucked the remaining breath from 
Ezra, and he felt the horizon swing- 
ing in a parabolic arc. 

Rub. Rub. The little red flame 
died like an expiring rose. A curtain 
falling suddenly, darkly, over a sun- 
lit scene of an elusive memory. A 
memory stillborn. 

He walked away slowly, head 
down, looking at the concrete. He 
felt nothing, nothing but the weight 
of multicolored paper and canvas 
damp between his fingers, and the 
vague steel form of an old car stand- 
ing in the shadow on the corner. 
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ANY have spoken of a 

literary kinship between 

James Joyce and Francois 
Rabelais,’ but nobody so far has tried 
to show how close their affinity— 
temperamental, philosophic, spirit- 
ual, and, to a considerable degree, 
artistic— actually seems to be. Com- 
parison focuses attention naturally 
on Ulysses and Finnegans Wake and 
on the first four books of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel (the authenticity of 
Book Five remains in doubt). Ra- 
belais’ editing and his almanacs and 
what Jacques LeClerc calls his ““medi- 
cal and scholarly vulgarizations,” 
all fairly inaccessible, can scarcely 
interest us here. Neither can Joyce’s 
earlier writings—his stories, poems, 
autobiographical novel, and play— 
in which, from the present point of 
view, Joyce continually experi- 
mented, searching for an adequate 
mode of self-expression. Ulysses and 
even Finnegans Wake were such ex- 
periments.’ And near the end of his 
life Joyce is said to have been plan- 
ning a great saga of the sea, pre- 
sumably his ultimate work. Rabelais, 
however—somewhat less of an artist 
—-satisfied himself with conventional 
literary forms, which indeed he 
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manipulated with great ingenuity, 
and with great resourcefulness adap- 
ted to his purposes. 

Rabelais and Joyce appear to have 
written out of sheer exuberance and 
the felt necessity of self-expression; 
later, they found an encouraging 
audience. Joyce, the self-conscious 
artist, formulated when a young man 
a theory of the aesthetic’ which, 
with modifications, he spent the rest 
of his life working out in practice. 
Critics have made much of his 
“silence, exile, and cunning” and of 
his vow to “forge in the smithy of 
at soul the uncreated conscience 
of [his] race.” Joyce lapsed early 
into his threatened silence and hence- 
forth addressed his readers directly 
in only an occasional enigmatic, 
joking phrase. He wrote no prefaces 
to his books, but he freely discussed 
his art with his friends and even 
authorized some of them to interpret 
him. 

Rabelais, in contrast, chatters gar- 
rulously about his purposes through- 
out his prologues. He gaily and 
humorously defends himself, praises 
his book, belabors his detractors; he 
boasts, rails, promises, threatens, ex- 
horts; he suggests that he writes for 
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those who like him, and others be 
damned; he also intimates that he 
writes therapeutically for the absent 
sick, whom he would treat much as 
he does those who come to consult 
him as their physician. But he says 
little that a solemn critic might make 
capital of without running a perilous 
risk of absurdity. 

The scope and range, the inclusive- 
ness and universality, and the comic 
profundity of the writings of Rabe- 
lais and Joyce are breathtakingly 
enormous. They are the story of 
mankind, the story of the world— 
the immense good joke of the Crea- 
tion, as perceived by two comic 
geniuses. Ulysses has been described 
as the revelation of all life in a 
single day, Finnegans Wake as the 
perpetual allegory of everyman, 


everywhere, everywhen. Gargantua 
and Pantagruel is an endless running 


commentary on everything and 
everybody, unconfined in time and 
space. The reader participates in the 
comedy according to his capacity 
and laughs as often as he knows how. 
For laughter is of the essence—or 
the quintessence, as Rabelais would 
have it. Calling himself ‘tan abstrac- 
tor of the Quint-essence,” he uses 
the word multiordinally to mean the 
fifth essence, the last (the first four 
were fire, air, water, and earth), the 
highest, the ethereal and spiritual, 
and finally—the spiritous! Joyce was 
an equally good abstracter of the 
quintessence. And like Rabelais he 
maintained a strongly affirmative 
enthusiasm for life, unmodified, ex- 
cept rationally, by disillusionment. 
It is explicit in Molly Bloom’s “yes” 
at the end of Ulysses and in Anna 
Livia Plurabelle’s “End here. Us 
then. Finn, again! Take... The keys 
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to. Given!” at the end (if there be 
an end) of Finnegans Wake. 


Similarities of purpose, attitude 
toward the reader, tone, and out- 
look on life are mutually implica- 
tive; there is also a similar breadth 
of interest, and there are similar em- 
phases. To say that Rabelais and 
Joyce were interested in everything 
is to say more of them than can be 
said of many literary titans. But it 
does not distinguish the first from 
other widely learned and versatile 
men of the Renaissance, or the 
second from equally enlightened 
and accomplished men of our own 
time, nor does it imply any necessary 
similarity except omnivorousness. 
The similarity lies rather in the 
quality of their interest and in its 
artistic application. The source, in 
each, seems to have been the zestful 
curiosity of an agile, restless mind. 
Their intellects were stringently dis- 
ciplined, alert, accurately observant, 
intuitively penetrating in their 
power to interpret what Joyce called 
the “ineluctable modality” of the 
perceptual. 

Heavy as the emphasis on the 
physical is, both authors prefer the 
intellectual. Both have a great deal 
to say about education, and both 
satirize it with vertiginous exaggera- 
tion. The best examples are the edu- 
cational schemes Grandgousier de- 
vised for his son, and Gargantua for 
his (Book I, Chapters 14, 15, 22-24, 
and Book II, Chapters 5-8), and the 
way the children learned their les- 
sons in Finnegans Wake, which oc- 
cupies a whole long chapter (Finne- 
gans Wake, 260-308). In both in- 
stances education as epitomized by 
“triv” and “quad” is raised to the 
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highest mathematical power of de- 
lectable absurdity. 

Then there is religion. The minds 
of both writers are steeped in it, but 
their attitudes toward it are not the 
same. Rabelais ridicules not so much 
the fundamentals of worship and be- 
lief as the pompous nonsense of 
theological controversy, church poli- 
tics (the rival popes) and even more 
particularly hypocrisy, abuse, im- 
posture, and corruption. He exposes 
the life of the cloisters he knows so 
well, prescribes an ideal discipline 
(Do what thou wilt!), laughs at 
indulgences and the like, and ridi- 
cules the decretals. His language may 
sometimes offend persons of nice 
orthodox sensibilities, but he is not 
much of a blasphemer though he 
has been accused of atheism. 

Joyce rebelled against Roman 
Catholic Christianity. (To Stephen 
Dedalus, God was “a shout in the 
street.”) He repudiated the Church 
—dogma, doctrine, and discipline 
—with his reason, but because he 
never quite succeeded in getting the 
faith of his childhood out of his 
Jesuitical brain and nervous system, 
his attacks on it are often painful 
exhibitions of self-castigating bitter- 
ness. Ulysses and Finnegans Wake 
are riddled with language of religious 
import, nearly always derisive, witty, 
and passionate. 

Religion may suggest morals. Ra- 
belais cares more about society than 
Joyce does, and consequently his 
morality is more coherent. He ani- 
madverts upon social restraint be- 
cause he believes man to possess in- 
stinctive virtue, requiring only free- 
dom for its perfect expression. “Fay 
Ce Que Vouldras,” in antique phrase, 
is therefore the only rational com- 
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mandment, and human misbehavior 
is comical because it is irrational. 
Throughout, Rabelais makes the 
most of this comical irrationality. 

Having abjured the faith which 
gave him his moral criteria, Joyce 
assumes no inherent ethical faculty 
in human or other nature. And rea- 
son will not do. “History as her is 
harped” simply teaches that “the old 
order changeth and lasts like the 
first” (Finnegans Wake, 486). Life 
is wonderful, cyclical, enchanting, 
inexplicable. It makes no sense, or 
it makes every kind of sense, which 
amounts to the same thing. It is pain- 
ful—you are going to get hurt sooner 
or later—but meanwhile you can 
laugh, and that makes the most 
sense of all. Joyce deals with morality 
accordingly. 

With morals go law and legal pro- 
cedure. Joyce and Rabelais view and 
treat them in about the same way. 
Neither advocates democracy, and 
neither, as we might expect, extends 
any hospitality to aristocratic legal 
codes, which they see merely as 
formulations of secular and ecclesi- 
astical authority. Lawyers and legal 
documents and procedures always 
have been fair game for satirists. 
Rabelais attacks them not only here 
and there but with concentration, 
as in the trial of Judge Bridlegoose 
(Book III, Chapters 39-43) and in 
the beating of the Catchpoles (Book 
IV, Chapters 13-16). Joyce puts 
Bloom on trial, in the Circe episode, 
for vaguely defined crimes of sex, 
and Earwicker on trial for a similar 
offense; these trials, conducted at 
length, are irritatingly amusing. The 
lawyers are crass, wordy fools, the 
judges dotards, and the court room 
formalities tiresomely ridiculous. 
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Because they would seize and com- 
prehend ever-elusive totality, Ra- 
belais and Joyce write about educa- 
tion, religion, morality, law, history, 
politics, war, economic industry, and 
social organization, all of which be- 
come so much grist for the insatiable 
comic mill. They also share other 
minor intellectual interests, princi- 
pally philosophic, and a number of 
poetic themes. But what is crucial 
is their technical complexity, result- 
ing in a comparable obscurity. 

Organizationally their works are 
somewhat perplexing. Rabelais has 
been accused of having no plan; 
Joyce has been charged with labyrin- 
thine intricacy. Actually, the nar- 
ratives of both are episodic and 
anecdotal, and their arrangement is 
partly chronological, partly topical. 
As the critics have fully demon- 
strated, Ulysses is constructed on an 
irregular parallel with the Odyssey, 
Finnegans Wake in accordance with 
the four-phase historical cycle of 
Giambattista Vico. Rabelais mainly 
imitates biography and travelogue. 
Within their sections and chapters, 
all of the narratives are topical and 
crudely chronological, and not only 
discursive but artfully digressive. 
Little wonder that the outlines are 
alternately lost and found. They are 
deliberately blurred, so that they 
may suggest a calculated macro- and 
microcosmic confusion. 

The narratives themselves have 
little or nothing in common except 
at particular points and moments. 
Each begins at its own temporal and 
geographical center and _ ramifies 
through time and space to include 
symbolically all of life as it presented 
itself to the perceptions and imagi- 
nations of the authors. It would be 
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the strangest of accidents if any of 
the events or descriptive minutiae 
had anything more than an analogi- 
cal similarity. 

The characters are very complex. 
They are not used for ordinary fic- 
tional purposes and they are not de- 
veloped in ordinary ways. Stephen 
Dedalus is not Rabelaisian. He re- 
flects Joyce, as Shem the Penman 
does in Finnegans Wake. Rabelais 
appears more directly in his book, 
as narrator and as minor character. 
Leopold Bloom is Rabelaisian, as is 
Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker: 
in his temperament and tastes, his 
interests and thoughts, but above 
all in his representative quality of 
standing for all mankind. Bloom is 
not a giant, but Rabelais often for- 
gets that Pantagruel is one, and, as 
Joyce does with Earwicker, he gives 
him whatever size best suits the con- 
text. It is in their peculiar use of 
their principal characters, supported 
by the multiplicity of their minor 
ones, that Joyce and Rabelais are 
alike. Many novelists invite the 
reader to identify himself with one 
or more of the persons in the story; 
Rabelais and Joyce defy him to es- 
cape such self-identification. 

Any symbolical use of characters 
in a fiction is bound to be puzzling. 
Readers are gratified when the puz- 
zlement is mitigated by good humor. 
In metamorphosis and its mystical 
and occult corollary, metempsycho- 
sis, Joyce found excellent devices for 
the transmission of simultaneously 
comic and metaphysical effects. The 
transformations are nearly always 
funny, combining the humor of the 
incongruous and the grotesque, and 
they illustrate the essential unity of 
all animate and inanimate creation. 
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Metamorphosis is a familiar natu- 
ral phenomenon, susceptible of easy 
imaginative extensions which may 
very well include metempsychosis. 
Bloom has occasion to explain met- 
empsychosis to his wife during their 
breakfast conversation. She pro- 
nounces the word “met him pike 
hoses” and gets hold of the idea it- 
self with comparable accuracy. In 
the Circe episode, the Citizen’s 
“bloody mongrel” Garryowen, which 
Bloom already has unpleasantly en- 
countered, reappears to him succes- 
sively as a terrier, a mastiff, a bull- 
dog, a boarhound, a beagle, and 
finally the ghostly apparition of the 
defunct Paddy Dignam, whose 
funeral he had attended that morn- 
ing. In the same episode (Ulysses, 
468 ff), thoughts take on physical 
form and speak, and Bloom, now 
drunk, himself undergoes an amaz- 
ing series of metamorphoses, match- 
ing his moods, which range all the 
way from potentate to grovelling, 
snuffling, female epileptic, while 
other characters go through a like 
series as much metempsychotic as 
metamorphic and perhaps as much 
metaphoric as either. The effect is 
both sinister and comic, with a 
macabre quality predominating. 
Stephen, also drunk, becomes “His 
Eminence, Simon Stephen Cardinal 
Dedalus, Primate of all Ireland,” in 
full regalia, attended by seven simian 
acolytes in red, “cardinal sins,” who 
hold up his train and peep under it. 

In Finnegans Wake the very pat- 
tern of the narrative depends on an 
almost continuous metamorphic flux 
which annihilates time and space and 
symbolizes Giordano Bruno’s prem- 
ise that all is unity and that every- 
thing, everybody, merges into, par- 
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takes of, and participates in, every- 
thing and everybody else. Thus Ear- 
wicker is not only a middle-aged 
tavern keeper, Tristram, Adam, an 
angel, Humpty Dumpty, Finnegan, 
Finn MacCool, and other individuals, 
but he is also humanity, the male 
principle in nature, the Hill of 
Howth, Youth, Age, and a number 
of other collective abstractions. 
Anna Livia Plurabelle likewise is 
many individual women and all 
women, the female principle, the 
river Liffey that winds through 
Dublin, and at the same time all 
other rivers. Each character is both 
simultaneously and successively the 
others to which it is akin. In a 
simpler metamorphosis the two 
washerwomen on the bank of the 
river become an elm and a stone 
(Finnegans Wake, 216). 

The method of Rabelais, though 
not quite the same, is somewhat 
analogous. It is, of course, much 
simpler; yet like Joyce’s it contrives 
to obliterate time and space and to 
convey impressions of omnipresence 
and simultaneity. He gets round time 
mainly by ignoring it. Events happen 
in satisfactory sequence, but time 
measures noticeably only such things 
as the growing of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel from infancy to ma- 
turity. The narrative core of Book 
I, the Cake peddler’s war, is known 
to be based on actual persons, places 
and events. So, according to Lefranc, 
is all of Rabelais. Joyce, too, intro- 
duced actual persons and places: in 
his books. But place, to Rabelais, 
does not really matter, though there 
is continual movement. Familiar 
physical and geographical reality be- 
come less and less important, as 
Rabelais’ narrative advances. From 
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the first book to the last, his story 
moves gradually beyond the merely 
exaggerated commonplace into 
realms of the bizarre, monstrous, 
and grotesque. 

In Books I and II the method is 
gigantism and its concomitant dis- 
tortions. Legendary giants like Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel are simply 
men hyperbolized so that, quite 
literally, they can include more: 
they take in more food and drink, 
require more of everything in a 
physical way, and they put out more; 
correspondingly, they can be made 
to appear beings of more compre- 
hensive mind than men of ordinary 
stature. They can be powerful and 
fearsome, like the giants in the fairy 
tales, grossly repellent like Swift’s 
Brobdingnagians, funny like Fal- 
staff; they can amusingly symbolize 
many men in one big man, or stan 
for gods, or for beings somewhere 
between gods and mortals, as they 
did among the ancients. Gargantua 
nearly eats six pilgrims in a salad, 
and after battle combs cannon balls 
(which his father takes for lice) 
out of his hair. Pantagruel, tempestu- 
ously breaking wind, engenders more 
than 53,000 little men and a like 
number of little women, all of them 
ugly, misshapen pygmies who ac- 
cording to tradition carry on con- 
tinual warfare with the cranes. In 
Book II (published first) Rabelais 
proceeds much as he did in Book I, 
relating how Pantagruel was reared, 
how he went on his travels and met 
Panurge, and how they continued 
their adventures in sweet com- 
panionship. In an especially bizarre 
episode, Panurge heals and restores 
from the dead the decapitated 
Epistemon, and incidentally exposes 
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doings in the nether world, where 
the famous dead, real and fictitious, 
pursue amusingly incongruous oc- 
cupations. 

Books III and IV move farther 
toward the fanciful. Book III in- 
troduces the Pantagruelian herb, a 
hemp of wondrous virtue, which is 
described at length, its history, cul- 
tivation, and uses surrealistically set 
forth. Book IV introduces the oracle 
of the Holy Bottle (Bacbuc), for 
which the search begins in Chapter 
I but which is not found until near 
the end of the apochryphal Book V. 
Bottle and herb are mystical as well 
as magical—and comical—and they 
go beyond the extravagances 
hitherto encountered, though they 
are harmonious with them. In the 
fourth book such elements appear in 
ever greater numbers. Their sym- 


bolism, while immediately local and 


contemporary, is susceptible of 
wider and wider comico-meta- 
physical applications. Pantagruel 
comes to the Island of Nowhere 
(Medamothi), meets travelers re- 
turning from Lanternland, and 
visits successively a number of 
fabulous islands, ranging from the 
slightly exotic to that which is with- 
out form and void (tohu-bohu). 
These islands are the dwelling places 
of equally fabulous folk, a meta- 
morphic miscellany. Some have noses 
like the ace of clubs and manners 
as strange as their physiognomies. 
We hear of Nosesplitter, a giant who 
swallows windmills, and of Lent- 
keeper, king of sneaks, who is sur- 
realistically anatomized for three 
chapters. We meet the Chitterlings, 
bursting with fat, and the people 
who subsist on wind, and the Pope- 
figgers, and the Ventriloquists, and 


the Gastrolaters, and other satiric 
creations equally strange, all of 
which convey the modern reader 
through a world as various and won- 
derful, as bizarre and comical, as 
Joyce’s world of Finnegan. Book V, 
replete with monsters, magic, and 
every sort of fantasy, carries these 
extravagances to an ultimate ex- 
treme. 


Contributing to the multi-dimen- 
sional, all-inclusive effects of Joyce 
and Rabelais is a similar diversity of 
rhetorical forms.* In Ulysses there 
are letters, newspaper accounts, a 
Platonic dialogue, catechisms, verse, 
a funeral service, a black mass, a 
political oration, two creeds (in 
parody) , advertisements, a druggist’s 
prescription, a riddle, a budget, a 
monologue, various presentations of 
the stream of consciousness, historical 
parodies, adaptations of musical 
forms (such as a theme and varia- 
tions, ending with a coda), and, 
finally, there is a montage—if there 
are not several! 

Here Joyce hit upon a technique 
of special utility, for Finnegans 
Wake developed into a single im- 
mense montage or series of montages, 
verbal, visual, and auditory. 

Padraic Colum has remarked on 
the forms of discourse in Finnegans 
Wake,* listing commandments, cos- 
mologies, metaphysical essays, kings’ 
speeches, congressional records, 
political platforms, candidates’ ad- 
dresses, prayers, and petitions. There 
are also monologues, poems, anec- 
dotes, beast fables, fairy tales, vari- 
ous parodies, a barker’s spiel, dramas, 
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a radio broadcast, letters, a night 
letter, a catechism, a sermon, a moral 
lecture, a last will and testament, 
an address to the dead, a liturgy, 
a synopsis, riddles, advertisements, 
and a recapitulation. These forms 
support a narrative told from the 
point of view of an omniscient, ec- 
centric observer who sometimes ad- 
dresses the reader directly, explain- 
ing, warning, exhorting, or pulling 
his leg. 

Rabelais uses many of these same 
devices—most conspicuously letters, 
speeches, catechisms, anecdotes, beast 
fables, riddles, poems (or pieces of 
doggerel), and a dramatic montage 
of drinkers’ remarks—the famous 
fifth chapter of Book I. As in Joyce, 
these add to both the pleasures and 
the difficulties of perusal. 

The appearance, often without 
transition, of a different mode of 
address in any of these narratives 
marks, frequently, the beginning of 
a digression. In some writers digres- 
sion seems nothing but the annoying 
habit of a disorderly mind. In a few, 
however, such as Swift and Sterne, 
Joyce and Rabelais, it is an artifice 
as deliberately calculated, as cun- 
ning, as harmonious with purpose, 
as any other. Never was digression 
more functional. But the reader is 
sorely tried, sometimes beyond the 
limits of patience and capacity. And 
the difficulties are not so much gross 
as minute. 

The stylistic complexity of Rabe- 
lais and Joyce deepens and darkens 
their primary obscurity. Luckily 
for all concerned, the complexity 
never is specious, the obscurity 
neither capricious nor wholly obtuse. 
They are multi-lingual: Joyce’s 
matrix is English, in which are em- 
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bedded elements from a score of 
languages including Latin, Greek, 
Gaelic, Sanskrit, and Russian; 
French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian; Norwegian and Finnish; 
Hebrew, Arabic, Malay, Persian, and 
Hindustani—these Campbell and 
Robinson and Levin have identified, 
and there are very likely others. 
Joyce wrote Ulysses mostly in Eng- 
lish, with occasional excursions into 
other languages to the extent of a 
word, phrase, or a few sentences. 
Not infrequently he approached, 
through ellipsis and onomatopoeia, 
the language of Finnegans Wake, 
where the matrix, still English, is so 
filled with importations, elisions, 
contractions, abbreviations, stutter- 
ing repetitions, mutliple puns, port- 
manteaus, and the like, as to be at 
times very nearly concealed. The 
reason for this, apparently, is his 
wish to proceed multi-dimension- 
ally. 

Rabelais proceeds uni-dimension- 
ally, but often gets a multi-dimen- 
sional effect by a tremendous piling 
up of synonyms, and by extended 
parallel repetitions. His matrix is 
French, and to it he adds (with a 
little help from his friends), as oc- 
casion requires, elements of English, 
Scotch, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
German, Dutch, Danish, Italian, 
Spanish, and Basque. His foreign im- 
portations are either words and 
phrases syntactically integrated, or 
separate passages interpolated for 
comic effect. The best examples of 
the latter is the first meeting of 
Pantagruel and Panurge, when 
Panurge replies successively in a 
dozen languages to a few simple in- 
quiries before condescending to speak 
plain French. 
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These men of many tongues loved 
language for its own sake, the way 
some men love women, or money, 
or red meat. They were not primarily 
thinkers, but artists, far more deeply 
concerned with being than with 
meaning. So thoroughly verbalized 
were they that they were not con- 
tent to employ words as symbols 
but insisted on manipulating them 
as objects of intrinsic worth. Prob- 
ably for Rabelais, surely for Joyce, 
sounds and combinations of sounds, 
represented by letters and combina- 
tions of letters, could and did sum- 
mon into existence vast quantities 
of phenomena having as vivid and 
potent a psychological reality as 
anything could have that is external 
to, and supposedly independent of, 
the mind. They believed they could 
create a world of words better to 
live in, more satisfying, than the 
world of physical sensation. Yet be- 
cause they used a great many words 
from the common stock, their writ- 
ings always bear a pretty close as- 
sociative and analogical relationship 
to the ordinary world and the ordi- 
nary life which all of us share. 

Their preoccupation with lan- 
guage per se manifests itself in many 
ways. They tend, first of all, to treat 
letters and words, whether written 
or spoken, as physical entities. Panta- 
gruel hears the thawing of frozen 
words (Book IV, Chapters 55, 56) 
and explains them, quoting Aristotle 
and Antiphanes as equal authorities! 
He and his companions find handfuls 
of frozen words, resembling sugar 
plums, of various colors. As they 
melt they make onomatopoeic 
noises: the popping of shot, the clash 
of arms, the neighing of horses, the 
notes of drum and fife, clarion and 
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trumpet, and the outlandish bab- 
lings of a barbarous language. 
Stephen Dedalus, teaching arithme- 
tic in Mr. Deasy’s school, sees a dance 
of living letters: “Across the page 
the symbols moved in grave mor- 
rice, in the mummery of their letters, 
wearing quaint caps of squares and 
cubes” (Ulysses, 29). And in Finne- 
gans Wake Joyce treats letters like 
living creatures, “the peas with their 
caps awry .. . often as not taken 
for kews with their tails in their 
mouths” (Finnegans Wake, 119- 
120). Words are an animate multi- 
tude to be worked with and con- 
trolled; they are servants and play- 
things of infinite utility and interest. 

Their purest sensory existence is 
onomatopoetic. Often they are 
merely musical, sometimes comical; 
often they simply alliterate; often 
they suggest non-human _ objects, 
animate or inanimate. In Ulysses we 
hear intermittently the progress of 
the blind stripling piano-tuner: 
“Tap blind walked tapping by the 
tap the curbstone tapping, tap by 
tap.” The tapping recurs in repeated 
motif throughout a long passage 
(Ulysses, 276 ££). In another place 
(Ulysses, 25) Stephen hears “the 
ruin of all space, shattered glass and 
toppling masonry, and time one livid 
final flame.” Joyce managed such 
things much better in Finnegans 
Wake, where he invented the hun- 
dred-letter thunderword and intro- 
duced it at such critical junctures 
as the fall of Finnegan, the moment 
of transition from one era to the 
next, or the instant of climax dur- 
ing a sexual congress (Finnegans 
Wake, 1, 90, 113, 257, 314, 332, 414, 
424). This use of language, frequent 
in Ulysses, is nearly ubiquitous in 
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Finnegans Wake. In Rabelais, though 
less common, it is nevertheless con- 
spicuous. 

Both writers show a fondness for 
comic polysyllables, sometimes puz- 
zling but usually very expressive. 
Speaking of the mendicant friars, 
satirized by Rabelais on all con- 
venient occasions, Panurge says, 
(Book III, Chapter 22) “They are 
the two hemispheres of Christianity, 
by whose gyronomonic circumbili- 
vaginations, as by two celivagous 
filopendula, all the autonomatic 
metagrabolism of the Roman 
Church, when emburelucocked with 
the gibberish of error and heresy, 
homocentrically bestirs itself.” Else- 
where, (Book IV, Chapter 15) a 
minor character complains, after a 
brawl, that his shoulder blade has 
been ‘‘disincornifistibulated’’; 
another says he has been “esperru- 
quanchuzelubelouzerireliced” down 
to his very heels. Several other poly- 
syllabic monsters appear, one a 
euphemism in an amusing but in- 
decent context. 

Joyce has an even fonder pre- 
dilection for this sort of word. 
Stephen thinks of Arius, (Ulysses, 
39) “warring his life long on the 
contransmagnificandjewbantiality.” 
Bloom remembers in a single word 
the “handsomemarriedwomanrub- 
bedagainstwidebehindinClonskea- 
tram.” But it is in Finnegans Wake 
this this genius for creative polysyl- 
labic combination finds uninhibited 
scope. There we can gather by the 
basketful such words as “hierarchi- 
tectitiptitoploftical,” “meanderthal- 
Itale,” and “teetootomtotalitarian” 
(Finnegans Wake, 5, 19, 260) ; these 
probably are the best known—not 
forgetting the hundred-letter thun- 
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derword. 

When words stand for familiar 
objects or phenomena of sense, they 
appear in their ordinary aspects, ex- 
cept that in Joyce they are often 
telescoped, modified, or combined 
with other words. This is true irre- 
spective of syntax or part of speech. 
Both authors employ such oddities 
as puns and slips of the tongue, pid- 
gin talk, stuttering, cunningly comi- 
cal cliches, and the like. But abstrac- 
tions undergo, as logically they 
should, many peculiar transmuta- 
tions which emphasize (in these days 
of semantic enlightenment) the con- 
fusions to which higher abstractions 
commonly give rise even when they 
preserve their customary appearance. 

A reader cannot get far in Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel, or Ulysses, 
or Finnegans Wake, without begin- 
ning to get an impression not of 
prolixity but of prodigal abundance; 
and as he continues, this impression 
is strengthened and sustained. Here 
indeed, as Dryden said of Chaucer, 
is God’s plenty. In the main the ef- 
fect and surely the intention, is 
comic. Rabelais often displays a 
comic meticulosity of detail. When 
Pantagruel comes to the Island of 
Sneaks (Book IV, Chapter 29), he 
expresses curiosity about its ruler, 
Lent, whereupon Xenomanes sup- 
plies a description which, beginning 
with 140 anatomical similitudes, 
ends with three dozen items of the 
King’s characteristic postures and be- 
havior. When Leopold the First is 
crowned ruler of the New Bloomu- 
salem (Ulysses, 469 ff), he is very 
elaborately described. He performs 
24 miracles, 14 acts of demagoguery, 
and many acts illustrative of his 
benevolence and power. His body- 
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guard distribute 23 kinds of gifts 
to the multitude. His procession 
comprises 85 sorts of dignitaries and 
members of organizations. When the 
professor in Finnegans Wake formu- 
lates a question of identification fill- 
ing 13 pages with detail describing 
a great ancient Irish national hero, 
his pupil responds with the only pos- 
sible correct answer: Finn MacCool 
(Finnegans Wake, 126-139). Other 
questions and answers follow. Gen- 
erally, long questions get short 
answers, and vice versa. These three 
passages are strikingly alike in effect, 
technique, and purpose. There are 
many more. 

For the verbal profusion of Rabe- 
lais and Joyce takes, more often than 
any other, the form of epic cata- 
logues of the kind found in Homer, 
elevated to an incredible yet alto- 
gether ravishing extreme. These 
astonishing enumerations, ranging 
all the way from a list to an intricate 
series of parallels, occur literally by 
the hundreds in Gargantua and Pan- 
tagruel and Finnegans Wake and 
rather less often in Ulysses. They 
promote, often simultaneously, a 
number of distinct effects; they en- 
large their contexts, in a connotative 
way, to universality; they add many 
dimensions to what otherwise would 
remain a single dimension; they 
vastly stimulate the imagination; and 
they tickle the risibilities almost to 
numbness! 

The extension of the narratives 
toward universality is helped by 
such genealogical sequences as Panta- 
gruel’s, of 60 generations, and 
Bloom’s, of 32, and by the limitless 
interconnections of Humphrey 
Chimpden Earwicker. There is an 
engaging generosity without stint in 
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Earwicker’s compilation of the 120 
abusive names people have called 
him, to be kept on file for reference 
(Finnegans Wake, 71, 72). Panta- 
gruel and Panurge do better still in 
perceiving Triboulet as 210 kinds 
of fool, (Book III, Chapter 38) and 
Panurge and Friar John do best of 
all when, in a jovial exchange, they 
call each other 340 kinds of cod 
(Book III, Chapter 26, 28). Amus- 
ingly enough, Urquhart, translating, 
adds another hundred of his own. 
In Ulysses 78 well known Dubliners 
join in the hue and cry after Bloom: 
Joyce records them all by name 
(Ulysses, 571). In Finnegans Wake 
(104-07), he fills four closely- 
printed pages with the titles under 
which the “mamafesta” of Anna 
Livia Plurabelle has gone “at dis- 
jointed times.” 

Other lists transmit the effect of 
multi-dimensional all-inclusiveness: 
the 217 games Gargantua played 
(Book I, Chapter 22) ; the 43 games 
““we used to play with Dina and Old 
Joe” reported in Finnegans Wake 
(175, 176) ; the 157 cooks who con- 
cealed themselves with Friar John 
in the great sow, as the Greeks did in 
the wooden horse (Book IV, Chapter 
40) ; the 90 Irish heroes and heroines 
and the score of Irish industries 
enumerated in Ulysses (291, 292, 
320); the books Pantagruel dis- 
covered in the Library of St. Vic- 
tor’s, running to four pages of titles 
(Book II, Chapter 7), and the similar 
page of titles in Ulysses (693), of- 
fered for cataloguing; and (to con- 
clude arbitrarily) the two and a half 
pages of subjects studied by the chil- 
dren in Finnegans Wake (306-08) 
during their day at “triv” and 
“quad.” These and others like them 
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suggest not a single event but many, 
for their imaginative potential is 
unlimited, and to readers who de- 
light in philosophical absurdity they 
can bring hundreds of chuckles and 
many a summarizing guffaw! 

In all likelihood Joyce was at- 
tracted to his French comic pre- 
decessor. Molly Bloom, certainly, had 
looked (Ulysses, 736) into “the 
works of Master Francois somebody 
supposed to be a priest about a child 
born out of her ear because her 
bumgut fell out a nice word for 
any priest to write...” (She, like 
many other readers, remembered 
Rabelais in the language of Urqu- 
hart!) And in Finnegans Wake 
(319) it is said that a drink “marin- 
ned down his garantast trombsathle- 
tic like the marousers of the gulp- 
stroom.” Joyce may have conceived 
all his comic linguistic modes him- 
self, but he need not have done so. 
He could have found ample inspira- 
tion, precedent, and example in Ra- 
belais, whom he need not have read 
in entirety for the purpose. 

Strange as it may seem, Joyce is 
more continually and consistently 
funny than Rabelais, who has his 
serious moments and serious passages, 
whereas Joyce has, at least in his last 
work, few or none, though the 
tempo of his comedy rises and falls 
and in some lyrical portions subsides 
almost completely. Joyce was not 
primarily a satirist, but he put a 
great deal of satire into Ulysses and 
Finnegans Wake. Rabelais, unques- 
tionably a satirist, is also much more. 
Both of them run the gamut of the 
comic from the extremes of slap- 
stick to the ultimate refinements of 
intellectual delicacy and subtlety. 
Perhaps both contemplated an “ideal 
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reader suffering from an ideal in- 
somnia” (Finnegans Wake, 120) 
who would “avoid anything like 
being or becoming out of patience” 
(Finnegans Wake, 108). In any 
event he must not hurry. He must 
be willing to proceed at the rate of 
a Proust—or a Rabelais or a Joyce. 
Any reader, as Joubert says, “finds 
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little in a book save what he puts 
there himself. But in a great book he 
finds space to put many things.” 

Nowhere will he find more space 
than in the Rabelaisian cosmos or in 
the redolent maze where ALP the 
secret river ran, through phrases 
fathomless by man, down to a Joyce- 


ful sea. 


Where Childhood Lingers 


Aucust DERLETH 


Flawless as a jewel, evening’s arc-light hangs black 


and yellow on the amber afterglow. 


Here looking forward’s seeing back. 


Here are the trees, the budding trees; 


here are the houses, each with its primrose eye; 


here, dark and darkening upon that glowing sky, 


the first prairie, the early fields and pastures lie; 


and there the foreknown rim of hills enclosing day and night 
where day lasts in a little band of saffron light. 


Here in lemon globe, black trees and evening sky 


hang my childhood and all early years gone by. 


Shadow of a Magnitude 


R. V. CassiLu 


ROM her place in the second 
Hee Jody could see the shame- 
ful glitter, which almost cer- 
tainly meant sentimental tears, in 
Professor Sloan’s eyes as he lifted 
them from the page and let his voice 
sink to an even more doleful note. 
***By brooks too broad for leap- 
ing’,” he sorrowed, “ “The lightfoot 
boys are laid’.” 

Once Mr. Sloan had showed select 
members of his Senior Lit class, in- 
cluding herself, a photograph of him- 
self as a bearded graduate student at 
Princeton, a photo in which the 
beard, the bushy hair, and the frailty 
of his nose bones had made him look 
very poetic, all right. He had sighed 
then for “lost youth” and the failure 
of his talent to ripen since. Perhaps 
now as he read Housman to his 
twelve second-year girls he was for- 
getting them in some vision of 
“golden friends” of another spring 
and of himself bushy headed and 
gamboling among them before he 
settled to the grind of teaching at 
Larchmoor. 

Even so, tears during class time 
was going a little too far, Jody 
thought. There happened to be a 
semester test in Lit coming up and 
it was Sloan’s job to see that they 
were prepared for it, Housman and 
all. Let him cry on his own time. 

**And rose-lipped girls are sleep- 


Pe 

Indeed they are, she thought. At 
least rose-lipped Jody Foster is close 
to it. But not all her drowsiness was 
Sloan’s or Housman’s fault. The 


classroom window was open beside 
her chair, and in the corner of her 
eye sunlit dogwood blossoms trem- 
bled. Further, three o’clock in the 
afternoon was no hour for them to 
have scheduled seniors to study Eng- 
lish Literature and Its Backgrounds. 
Further, Housman was clear in the 
back of the book. When she looked 
at the page number—866—it 
seemed to her that the weight of all 
those pages piling up since Septem- 
ber and Beowulf was pressing her 
brain into a drowsy little pancake. 
Please don’t cry, Mr. Sloan. 


“T thought someone would have 
to go pat his cheek when he came 
to ‘In fields where ro-o-0-oses 
fade,” she said a while later to her 
roommate Nan. They were together 
in a booth at the Students’ Rec 
Cabin, their favorite late afternoon 
spot on the campus during this fine 
weather of the semester’s end. 

“He really cried, huh?” 

“Of course it is sad,” Jody re- 
flected. “Of course it’s a lovely great 
poem, but I dislike to see anyone get 
over-emotional. A person can feel 
very deeply and still not show it.” 
She was thinking how deeply she 
felt, for instance, about her friends 
here at school whom she would be 
with for such a little time more, and 
about the beauty of the old campus 
that seemed to pause and hush in 
respect for their imminent gradua- 
tion and departure. “Even if poetry 
is supposed to carry you away you 
ought to keep it to yourself.” 
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With a casual glance and nod Nan 
answered, and for this precisely right 
response all the warmth which the 
classroom had denied moved freely. 
It was as if the poetry which had 
been marks on paper and then sounds 
in the air were now around them 
like an atmosphere compounded of 
sympathies. 

They’re not to talk about, but 
there really are golden friends, Jody 
thought. With the abundance of 
them at Larchmoor she had grown 
from half-awarenesses and uncer- 
tainty into the estate of being a 
personality among others like her- 
self. She had learned a subtle codi- 
fied vocabulary with which to reach 
someone as outwardly different from 
her as Nan. 

Her thoughts ran large. She felt 
a gratifying, inexplicable flight of 
confidence in her ability to get over 
to Nan the sentiments of these last 
days without saying sloppy things 
that would make Nan shut up in 
embarrassment. 

“I don’t think his carrying on 
proves it’s good poetry,” she intoned 
softly, forever fencing Mr. Sloan 
out of the charmed areas of rapport 
where she romped with the elect. 

“Tt doesn’t prove a thing.” Nan’s 
total agreement, in the moment of 
shared attitudes, covered much more 
than Mr. Sloan. It agreed to un- 
spoken things and put a period on 
them. Enough had been said. 

So Jody asked, “By the way, did 
you pick up my five from the 
dresser? My turn to pay this after- 
noon and I need cigarettes.” 

“Tt wasn’t there,” Nan said with 
an abrupt narrowing of her eyes, a 
tensing as she leaned forward on the 


table in the booth. 
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“It had to be. I remember dis- 
tinctly how I left it... with my lip- 
stick on it to keep it from blowing 
away. Well...” 

“I looked,” Nan protested again 
with such concern that Jody felt 
the trivial problem threaten to rip 
the contentment they had just 
achieved. 

She was almost glad, therefore, to 
see Loreen Cory hovering close to 
their booth—even Loathesome 
Loreen—as though trying to make 
up her mind whether to show them 
what she was holding. Loreen with 
all her awkward demands that they 
accept her had pestered them un- 
bearably for most of the winter. For 
the moment Jody welcomed her. 
“Come have something with us,” she 
called. “What’ve you got? A letter 
from home?” 

“T’ve already seen,” Nan said. 
“Loreen is spoken for, betrothed, and 
engaged even. This is the incredibly 
lucky creature.” With the side of her 
hand she pushed toward Jody the 
snapshots that Loreen eased onto the 
table between them. “Sit down, 
Loreen.” 

“Thank you,” Loreen said. ““How 
do you like him, Jody?” She seemed 
to be panting for approval, almost 
on the brink of anger against the 
possibility of their being rejected. It 
might not be panting. She had a 
condition like asthma. 

“Wonderful man,” Jody said. As 
a matter of fact, she was surprisingly 
well impressed. The boy in the 
photos was tall and rather handsome 
if you liked them with lean faces 
and strong noses like De Gaulle’s— 
and she did. Her own boy, Larry 
Martin, was something like that. She 
felt, not quite pleasantly, compared 
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to Loreen and linked in terms of 
others’ estimation. 

““He’s got the swellest job,” Loreen 
said. “He manages his father’s oil 
wells.” 

“Loreen’s marrying him for his 
money,” Nan said. She kicked Jody’s 
foot under the table—a signal warn- 
ing her that here was sport to be had, 
a gag to be built up if she did not 
nip it by being too quickly skeptical. 
They had baited Loreen before, never 
very maliciously, but enough to pay 
for the boredom she tried to inflict 
on them. 

Loreen stared at Nan for a mo- 
ment as though she knew too that a 
game was beginning and as though 
she were calculating a witty reply 
that would enable her to score in it. 
But all she finally managed was an 
indignant, “Oh, I am not.” 

“He’s very handsome. Really,” 
Jody said. Somehow she couldn’t just 
now see the sport of making fun of 
Loreen. She wanted to let her off 
gently from any cracks that Nan 
might be building toward. “Is he 
coming for graduation? Or the 
dance?” 

“Oh no,” Loreen said. 
Mexico.” 

“Among the oil wells,” Nan said. 

“Are you going to marry him and 
not come back to school for your 
second year?” 

“To this cruddy place?” Loreen 
shook her head and tried to smile 
disdainfully. The smile emerged 
small and ugly enough to remind 
Jody of a bouquet of coarse flowers. 
“IT wouldn’t come back for any- 
thing.” 

Nan shredded the remnants of the 
soda straw with her thumbnail. 
“What Loreen is trying to tell us is 


““He’s in 
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that she is flunking History and Zo.” 

Her own position in this develop- 
ing unpleasantness became more un- 
certain for Jody. It had started a 
real tremor of anger to hear Loreen, 
of all people, disparage Larchmoor, 
and yet she would be disgusted with 
herself if she let this anger reply. 

“The grades aren’t in,” she sai 
soothingly. ““Nobody knows if any- 
one else is going to flunk anything. 
Not even the teachers themselves 
know yet.” 

“Besides which,” Nan said to 
Loreen, “those aren’t your pictures, 
are they? You borrowed them from 
Jackie Raeburn. Isn’t that true, 
Loreen? That’s Jackie Raeburn’s 
brother, to be exact.” 

“Oh, you . . .” Loreen stood up 
fiercely. Even in this the dignity of 
indignation failed her, for in rising 
she knocked over her coke glass and 
the remnants of liquid and ice 
bounded across the table top into 
the front of Jody’s dress. Loreen 
wavered above them, large, awk- 
ward, enraged, repentant, helpless. 
“I didn’t mean to do that.” With 
her handkerchief she dabbed at the 
spots while Jody shrank to withdraw 
them from her reach. 

“All right,” Jody 
damage.” 

“It was an accident,” Loreen said. 
“ll pay for cleaning it.” The more 
she made herself abject the more 
something really vicious showed it- 
self through her expression. Jody 
tried to wave her away. 

“It’s cotton and will wash,” Nan 
said. 

And when Loreen was dimissed at 
last they were left with a hangover 
of uneasiness, which now forbade 
between them the kind of relaxed 


“No 


said. 
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intimacy the afternoon had per- 
mitted a while before. Who had 
spoiled it? Loreen? Or all three of 
them, each contributing some in- 
adequacy that had mounted to an 
unstable pile and tumbled? 

“T can understand Loreen pulling 
a stunt like that,” Nan said, “but 
I can’t swallow it.” 

“If she hadn’t said such uncalled 
for things about Larchmoor.” 

“She’s got to run it down below 
her own level and, boy, that’s below 
sea level.” 

“T guess she means well.” 

“Don’t we all?” Nan said. “Some- 
body ought to write a psychological 
study of Loreen. It could be done.” 

“But I feel sorry for her having 
to pretend she’s got this handsome 


“Sure,” Nan said moodily. “Let’s 
go to the dorm, huh? Did you say 
you needed cigarettes?” She took a 
five dollar bill from her coin purse 
and held it with the check as they 
went to pay. 

““My five?” Jody asked. 

“No, really,” Nan said. “It really 
wasn’t where you thought.” Her 
hard frown reappeared. “I just hope 
no one swiped it.” 

“Oh, no one would,” Jody said. 

“They would, all right,” Nan said. 
“There’s some that would.” 

“Tl look in the other places I 
might have left it,” Jody said hope- 
fully, beginning to see that if it were 
stolen that would be worse than any 
other thing that could have hap- 
pened to it. “I might have even 
grabbed it up and then lost it. I was 
so foggy this afternoon. But I was 
so sure...” 


The money had been stolen, Nan 
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insisted, and throughout the evening 
Jody found all the other explanations 
she ventured, the more tolerable pos- 
sibilities, dissolving against the rock 
of that probability. 

“Betty, or Barbara Crosby or 
someone else from our floor needed 
money in a hurry,” she suggested, 
after she had looked in pockets, 
drawers, and between the pages of 
her dictionary. “I can see them rush- 
ing in looking for us when we 
weren’t there, and they just bor- 
rowed it. They’ll tell us about it at 
dinner. Everybody’s sending tele- 
grams these days, and they needed it 
for a telegram or something like 
that.” 

But at dinner in Gillespie Dining 
Room she greeted most of the girls 
who were friendly enough to have 
taken the money without worrying 
and none of them mentioned it. 

After they had eaten, Miss Drake, 
the Dean, rang the silver bell that 
stood on her table at the front of 
the room. Rising, waiting for silence 
to arrive and settle, Miss Drake said 
in her poised, cheery way, “Before 
long all of us will be rushed half 
to death with end of semester activi- 
ties. There will be tests and guests— 
arriving next week. So this evening, 
while there’s still only the Larch- 
moor family here, I thought we 
might happily sing some of our songs. 
If you'll light the candles, girls, I'll 
suggest that we begin with Larch- 
moor Calm and Serene.” 

The overhead lights were extin- 
guished and all over the room points 
of candlelight appeared quivering 
over the white tables. It was not yet 
wholly dark outside, but the shadow- 
ing elms of the West Campus made 
an intensification of twilight beyond 
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the windows. The dimmed windows 
multiplied reflections of the flames. 

The song began softly, rose in con- 
fidence and volume with the sweet- 
ness of reliable, familiar emotions. 
It came from Jody’s mouth as it 
came to her ears. But in the tram- 
meling interval of her mind there 
seemed added to it a sprinkle of 
malicious notes like a whinny of 
discord. 

Singing, she thought for the first 
time maybe the money was stolen. 
Maybe someone here singing like a 
little angel had the five tucked in her 
brassiere. She stared appalled and 
felt her voice slip away until she was 
making no sound at all. It seemed 
that she would go on hearing the 
discord, though, until she knew for 
sure what had become of the money. 

So later she and Nan went syste- 
matically to each of the other rooms 
on her floor of the dormitory to see 
what they could learn. Anne Bill- 
ings, whose room was at the end of 
the hall, had been in it most of the 
afternoon with her door open. “A 
lot of the girls came and went,” she 
said. ““You think it was hooked be- 
tween three and four? Gee, let me 
remember. Well, I saw Nan here, 
and Barbara, and Mary Lee, Penny, 
and Ginny. Loreen came around 
with some pictures of the guy she’s 
going to marry, poor guy. Can you 
imagine Loreen getting such a heap 
of man? I mean there’s something 
screwy about the situation. But that’s 
all, kids. If you’re sure somebody 
stole it, you’d better report it to 
Miss Drake.” 

Ginny Fredericks said, ““You mean 
that? Somebody took it right off 
your dresser? That’s dirty, really 
dirty.” An odd embarrassed expres- 
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sion passed across her face. “You 
know what? Remember when I lost 
my watch? I thought it had fallen 
down the lavatory drain because 
there’s no strainer in it, and I did 
lose a stocking down there once. 
Only maybe somebody stole my 
watch, too. They could have.” 

Barbara Crosby said, “How awful 
—hbecause, gosh, we’re all under sus- 
picion sort of with that kind of 
thing going on.” 

“Oh no,” Jody insisted, feeling 
miserable that she had to go around 
asking like this. ““You’re not at all.” 

“We're adding up information,” 
Nan echoed. 

Nevertheless, Barbara insisted that 
since she had been on the floor at 
the time of the theft she had to be 
considered a suspect. She brought 
out a hundred dollar check that her 
father had sent her from Tulsa, and 
then said glumly that of course that 
didn’t prove anything except that 
she didn’t need money and she might 
be a kleptomaniac for all they knew. 

Four of the girls to whom they 
talked also insisted uneasily that they 
wouldn’t blame Jody for wondering 
if they might have done it, so she 
just had to catch the thief for their 
sake. The rest were indignant and 
upset that such a thing had hap- 
pened. By the time she and Nan had 
completed their circuit of the floor, 
Jody had the feeling that she had 
gone around planting malicious little 
seeds that were already vining up 
into a jungle around her. 

The next morning, immediately 
after Sociology, she went to Miss 
Drake’s office. After assuring Miss 
Drake that there couldn’t have been 
any mistake about the money, and 
after Miss Drake had been sympathe- 
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tic and non-reassuring about the 
prospects of getting the money back, 
Jody said, “We've nearly got to find 
out who did it. It’s poisoned things 
on our floor.” 

Miss Drake smiled at so much in- 
tensity. “I know what you mean, 
Jody, and we must certainly try. 
I'll make inquiries. It’s entirely pos- 
sible the maids may know some- 
thing.” 

“T don’t think any of the maids 
took it,” Jody said. 

“Of course not,” Miss Drake said 
with so much emphasis that Jody’s 
faith in the maids rocked momen- 
tarily. “But one more thing, my dear. 
You must be careful, more careful, 
not to leave money lying around.” 

Jody smarted. There it was again, 
the slanting, unintentional accusa- 
tion that she was involved with the 
theft’s knot of guilt in spite of being 
its victim. “I know,” she said meekly 
and then with a defiant afterthought 
asked, “Would you rather I hadn’t 
said anything about it?” 

“That isn’t what I meant at all,” 
Miss Drake said. “We ought to re- 
member, however, that when we 
permit disorder to start it is apt to 
keep snowballing. That’s what I 
meant. Responsible people must as- 
sume the responsibility for denying 
an opportunity for disorder. Tell 
Nan, too, what I said, won’t you?” 

Nan, who had known of her in- 
tention to go to Miss Drake, was 
waiting for her in the Gillespie 
lounging room. She motioned Jody 
to the canvas chair beside her. 
““Whatever she said didn’t make you 
real happy.” 

“Yeah,” Jody said bitterly. She 
slumped in the chair and gazed across 
the room at the columns of sunlight 
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slanting in from the windows. The 
way they’d slant into some dungeon, 
she thought. “She practically in- 
sisted that I’m the criminal. I 
shouldn’t have left it around to be 
stolen.” 

“She didn’t,” Nan said. ‘“That’s 
too much.” 

“She doesn’t have the courage to 
face up to it, that’s all. I accused 
her of trying to smooth things over, 
and I think all she wants is to pre- 
tend it didn’t really happen. It might 
damage the fair name of Larch- 
moor.” 

“Let’s not blame it on Larch- 
moor.” 

“All right, but at this point you 
don’t expect me to stand up and 
exactly cheer do you? Miss Drake 
stands up in chapel and talks about 
respecting the truth and then she 
omy like she’s afraid it would bite 

er.” 

Barbara Crosby perched momen- 
tarily on a nearby chair arm. “Find 
your money yet, Jody?” she asked. 

Find it? You mean I lost it? Well, 
I didn’t.” 

“Don’t grind your teeth at me, 
honey. I thought it might turn up 
in another purse or something.” She 
smiled, a touch derisively, as she left. 

Jody said, “Now that about 
creams it. I’m going to show them. 
I’m very well going to catch the thief 
and show them.” 

**Tremendous new idea,” Nan said. 
“How?” 

“Come along.” 

Amid the smells of the Chem Lab 
on the top floor of Thornton Hall 
they found Professor Harvey reading 
in his cubbyhole office. He sat 
totally relaxed at his desk, wearing 
a witchy-looking black apron, 
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scratching his cheek gently with a 
pipestem as he read. His brown eyes 
rose to confront them with a cau- 
tious challenge, like a fencer coming 
on guard. 

““We have troubles, Mr. Harvey,” 
Jody said. 

“That’s not exactly my depart- 
ment, since neither of you is in my 
class any more. But I’m willing. You 
don’t—uh—require poisons I sup- 
pose?” 

“You told us once about a chemi- 
cal that police use to stain the fingers 
of shoplifters and people like that 
. .. They put it on things to catch 
thieves. It’s a powder or an acid or 
something.” 

He said in the coquettish tone of a 
teasing old man, “My. You remem- 
bered that. Isn’t it downright odd 
what trivial, unrelated details stick 
in our minds? We forget valences 
and atomic tables and laws and re- 
member the least consequential anec- 
dotes, don’t we? I wonder why?” 

Impatiently but politely Jody 
said. “Is there really such a powder, 
Mr. Harvey?” 

Ignoring her directness, he went 
on, “It’s as though there’s a little 
vulgar gossipy person in our heads 
who hears a scrap come in the ear 
and says, ‘I’ll save that nonsense up. 
I’ll want it sometime for mischief.’ 
And he will, but who can tell why 
he’d grab this scrap and let that one 
go?” He looked owlishly at Jody 
as though he might expect to see the 
little person with purposes of its 
own watching him through her eyes. 
Then he snapped out of his clown- 
ing and answered. “Sure. There is 
such a thing.” | 

“Can you give me some?” 

He nodded. “So you want to catch 
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a thief? Or is this some trick you’re 
going to pull on a friend? Or”—he 
sucked noisly through his pipe, mak- 
ing a thick bubbly sound—‘“do you 
want to catch one of your friends?” 

“I suppose someone who steals 
money from you isn’t your friend,” 
she said huffily. 

“That sounds logical,” he said. 
Mean laughter seemed to struggle 
behind his teacherish irony of man- 
ner. It was almost like an accusation 
—or so she felt it—of one of her 
friends, almost as though he might 
mean that Nan could have taken her 
money, and it was just against such 
suspicions that she felt herself to be 
waging an honorable battle. 

She explained the disappearance of 
the money to him, and when she 
finished he went without comment 
to the next room and returned with 
a pill-box full of powder. 

Holding it out to her he said 
cutely, “Be careful. Don’t get it on 
your own hands.” 

In their room while they set their 
trap they treated the powder as 
respectfully as if it were poison. Nan 
held four dollar bills with eyebrow 
tweezers over a newspaper while 
Jody dusted them with the powder. 
When they set them on top of the 
dresser and weighed them with coins, 
these also powdered, the little stack 
appeared malignant as a living rodent 
which might have crept up the walls 
among the vines, insinuating itself 
into their room, a green smear of 
mischief on the white cover of the 
dresser. 


The weekend passed and from 
Monday through Wednesday final 
tests loomed threatening and then 
blew past with less lightning and dis- 
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aster than they had seemed to hold. 

A brief spell of uncertain weather 
lasted through Monday night. The 
next morning brought them into a 
June purer than a winter’s dream 
of it. Everywhere on the damp 
hedges, tennis courts, grass, walls, 
and flowering bushes lay the abun- 
dant light. High over the girls’ heads 
as they followed the campus walks 
the elm leaves moved lazily in a 
dream of wind. On the ground level 
around them, the heat seemed of it- 
self to flower into a million yellow 
and orange-yellow blossoms. 

Jody in this time came to think 
that in the center of the month’s 
loveliness, like its negative core, was 
the pile of money on her dresser. 
On the first day she had left it— 
leaving the door carefully half-open, 
too — she had returned after three 
hours with a breathless panic tighten- 
ing her as she saw it still there. She 
dropped her books to the bed and 
lay beside them, listening to the 
pounding of her heart and the loud 
pulse in her ear against the pillow. 

One day she touched the money 
purposely with the edge of her little 
finger. A brown black stain, too 
small for anyone else to notice, ap- 
peared on her skin. In the middle of 
her Lit test—she was stuck briefly 
trying to remember which poet had 
written “all experience is an arch 
wherethrough gleams that untraveled 
world”—she found herself chewing 
at the stain. That evening she sanded 
it off with a nail board. 

Once as she woke in the morning 
she dreamed that she had a pet ani- 
mal in her hand which suddenly 
twisted to bite her. She wondered if 
the dream were a memory of some- 
thing that could have happened 
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when she was very young. She could 
not be sure. 

But perhaps these disturbances 
were a natural reaction to the ten- 
sion she built up while tests were 
still in progress, for after them on 
Thursday she was inwardly as placid 
as the weather in which she walked, 
and if the knowledge of the money 
trap could not be quite excluded 
from her mind it had nevertheless 
become remote. 

Her boy friend Larry Martin ar- 
rived early Thursday afternoon. 
From the dormitory window she saw 
him swing his blue convertible into 
the parking lot and she was already 
racing for the stairs when Nan 
shrieked in contagious excitement, 
“Kiss him for me.” 

She did, after she had kissed him 
properly for herself. In the course 
of that good afternoon as she and 
Larry rambled the more remote 
paths of the campus she kissed him 
four or five times more. They 
circled the pond to the riding ring 
and the edge of the Larchmoor 
woods. It was like being a figure in 
a painting. She saw the shadows of 
pine boughs painted on his face and 
shoulders while his posture before 
her registered attention and love. 

For an hour they languished like 
painted figures by the pond. Some 
little brown ducks sailed past them, 
rippling the reflection of clouds 
white as flowers. In an unbreaking 
wave of calm she listened to him 
plan their coming summer. He was 
going to work as a counselor in a 
boys’ camp a hundred miles from her 
home. Every weekend he would drive 
to see her, and in her town they 
would swim at the Country Club, 
play tennis, dance, and he would 
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teach her bait-casting. He insisted, 
“Tt’s going to be the great summer, 
Jo. The most.” She believed and took 
the promise for the reality, though 
just once she felt as if the summer 
he was talking about was one that 
had already passed, and in the mo- 
ment of that error wanted to cry 
for its having evaded her. She clung 
to him then—not caring if the 
strollers on the far side of the pond 
saw—until she believed again that 
summer was truly ahead of them as 
he had described it. 

At four he had to leave the campus 
briefly. He had taken a hotel room 
in Appleton and was going back 
there to shower and dress for dinner 
and the Senior Dance which would 
follow. 

“This afternoon,” he said. “Well, 
it’s the way things are going to be.” 

“Promise?” 

“Yup.” 

He backed the convertible past 
her, flicked his left hand up in a 
pilot’s gesture, and the gravel 
whistled as he headed out the drive. 

He’s so good, she thought, and it 
seemed to her that the other boys 
she had known were only nice, or 
good-looking, or smart, or entertain- 
ing. Being good was very much more 
important. 

She strolled weakly toward the 
dormitory. Approaching the point 
where two walks converged at the 
end of a hedge, she heard voices and 
speeded up, wanting to avoid people. 

But it was her luck to encounter 
Loreen and a woman who was 
quickly introduced as Loreen’s 
mother. The mother was a surprise, 
almost a shock, for she was so at- 
tractive and unlike her daughter. 
There was a gay grace about her walk 
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and her gestures and speech which 
were so unlike the essential qualities 
of Loreen that Jody had a sense of 
imposture, as if this creature were an 
invention, too, like the invented boy 
friend. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Cory said, “I 
feel you’re an old buddy because 
Loreen has written and talked so 
much about you.” 

“That’s nice,” Jody said, feeling 
a clear guilt because of the many un- 
kind things she had said and thought 
of Loreen. 

“I’m sure I heard about you before 
I heard about anyone else at Larch- 
moor,” Mrs. Cory tinkled, “because 
Loreen liked you so much right away 
last fall. Weren’t you a speaker at 
the first Vespers last fall?” 

“Yes.” Jody blushed and ducked. 
She wished that this forgotten dis- 
tinction were really beyond calling 
up again. 

“And you were so nice to Loreen 
when she was finding her way around 
in the first days here.” 

Well, yes. That had been her duty. 
There had been nothing personal in 
her being nice to Loreen. She wanted 
to protest that it hadn’t been really 
more than a matter of manners. 

Mrs. Cory said, “Didn’t we see 
you walking by the pond—-sitting 
by the pond—with your young man? 
I’m sure we did, didn’t we, Loreen? 
Well, you’re one of the lucky girls 
tonight then. Poor Loreen” — she 
lifted a perfectly made eyebrow to 
suggest a nonserious sarcasm—" poor 
Loreen. Her man—her fiancé—Do 
you still use that old word?—<can’t 
be here tonight, and she’s a one man 
girl it turns out. She wouldn’t accept 
any of the other prospects. . .” 

Excessively struck with the ugli- 
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ness of this kind of talk, Jody wanted 
to stop her, even with rudeness. “I 
know there isn’t any fiancé,” she 
might have said just then. She had 
not quite the courage in spite of her 
pained resentment, her pity for 
Loreen. 

**. . . so I suppose she’ll have to go 
alone. But I’m sure she’ll have dances 
enough, don’t you think?” Mrs. Cory 
babbled on. 

Over Mrs. Cory’s head Jody 
caught a look of dumb protest and 
anguish on Loreen’s face, the most 
human communication that had ever 
passed between them. Mrs. Cory’s 
exposing lie seemed to cut like a 
whip across Loreen’s shoulders and 
the big girl took it like a horse 
clubbed by its venomous little rider. 
The same blow that wounded her 
warned her not to protest. 

For a goodbye as they separated 
Mrs. Cory said, “We'll certainly see 
you at the dance, my dear. I intend 
to come and look on.” To force 
unnaturally some effort to make 
Loreen as popular as she was not by 
nature, Jody thought. 

Jody fled up the stairs to her room, 
pursued by some knowledge of how 
it was possible to use glad occasions 
for times of torment. Her throat 
ached with anger and she wished she 
could strike Mrs. Cory in the face. 

That terrible, terrible little glit- 
tery woman, she thought. How can 
she be so insensitive to her own 
daughter? If I had a daughter and 
she looked eight times as homely as 
Loreen I’d love her too much to 
humiliate her that way. You’d think 
God’s lightning would strike Mrs. 
Cory where she stands. 

Calming down a little, she 
thought, at least I can get Larry to 
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dance with Loreen a few times. He 
will—— without any smart cracks 
about it or any smart-alec winking 
—hbecause he’s good, good. 

But “that terrible woman”... 
The phrase pounded in her brain, 
made her almost lose her anticipation 
of the evening to come. 


“But that terrible woman,” she 
was saying to Nan at exactly three 
o'clock in the morning, after the 
anguish of the evening had been 
played out and it was time to gather 
up the fragments. 

The two girls sat in their pajamas 
before the window of their room. 
They had long since put out the 
lights and dropped their voices. The 
moonless night was impenetrable as 
a door. 

“JT agree, and maybe the mother is 
responsible for what’s wrong with 
Loreen,” Nan said. “But there’re 
other items to take into account. 
Like it’s you that has to decide what 
to do about it before it gets too late 
tomorrow. Like if you want to pre- 
fer charges against Loreen.” 

The diffused menace that she had 
reckoned with for some time had 
come to a head during the dance. 
After a sweet beginning to the eve- 
ning that had seemed to sweep away 
all concern with Loreen and her 
mother, the climax had come during 
intermission, when she left the dance 
to go to her room for an address that 
she had promised to Barbara Crosby’s 
boy friend. 

She had found their floor of the 
dormitory nearly silent and, as far 
as she could see, deserted. The faroff 
music of the orchestra reached it 
faintly, and in a troublesome way 
seemed to obscure a presence that was 
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like her own fear given a body and 
claws, lurking behind one of the 
familiar doors. 

She stood in the center of her own 
room a minute trying to figure out 
what was strange there. It was like 
being in a room that was only similar 
to hers, stripped of the identity it 
had owned a few hours before—or 
it was like the same room in a world 
suddenly merely similar. 

Then she saw there was no money 
on the cover of the dresser. That 
one detail removed was the agent of 
the change she had felt. 

As if the thief were still there, still 
outrageously extending a hand to 
steal, still potent with danger if chal- 
lenged, Jody tiptoed back out into 
the silent hall. She looked at the other 
room doors. Two of them stood open 
on dark rooms. Under Loreen’s door 
a line of light showed, and Jody 
went toward it without yet knowing 
why—perhaps because even talking 
to Loreen might be consoling. She 
thought, No. Loreen already has 
enough trouble for one evening. I 
can’t upset her by asking if she’s 
seen anyone slip into my room. 

She turned to the bathroom. When 
she thrust open the door she saw 
Loreen furiously scrubbing at her 
hands. 

She spoke Loreen’s name wearily 
and saw Loreen’s mouth tremble 
open in fear and shame. She spun 
when she heard Jody and for an in- 
stant held out her hands, dripping 
with suds, in a gesture that might 
have been supplication or threat The 
chemical had blacked all the fingers 
and the palm of her right hand. 

“T spilled some ink,” Loreen said. 
She waited for Jody to answer but 
then added, “No. You know what it 
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is, don’t you? What did you put on 
it?” She rushed past Jody and into 
her room. She was sobbing on the 
bed when Jody reached her. 

“T don’t know why you did it,” 
Jody said. ““That’s all. I’m not mad, 
Loreen. Don’t cry like that. Tell me 
why.” 

“Because I hate you. You have 
everything.” 

“Oh.” 

“T don’t hate you. I liked you and 
I liked Nan so much and I thought 
you should like me.” 

“If you liked us that isn’t any 
reason to take . . .” Jody shook her 
head. 

“Go tell them,” Loreen spat at 
her. “Get all those b———— get them 
up from the dance to look at me. 
Go tell my mother. But please get 
out of here. Get out.” 

Loreen flung herself upright; her 
smeared and ugly face jerked like a 
severed muscle. “If you don’t get 
out of here I'll hit you. Get out.” 
Her big fist flew up higher than the 
level of her shoulder. 

“Yes,” Jody said. “But please, you 
crawl in bed so no one will see your 
hands tonight. I won’t tell anyone 
tonight. Honest. You try to sleep. 
It will be all right. Please.” 

She returned through the long cor- 
ridors and the deserted reception 
rooms toward the dance, moving in 
a daze of special torment. The rose- 
lipped girls, she thought, the girls— 
let them sleep. In fields where roses 
fade, burn, blacken, stiffen, sting. 
Her pity for Loreen swelled through 
the romance of the night until it 
was a pity for herself, Nan, Larry, 
and Nan’s boy friend, all her friends. 
All of them danced in the shadow 
of Loreen’s disaster. 
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Later she had only a small recol- 
lection of her behavior for the next 
hour, except at the end of the dance 
when Larry was saying, “Jo, I don’t 
know what’s happened or what I’ve 
done, you’re so still. If I’ve made 
you sore...” 

“Tt’s nothing you’ve done. I’ve got 
moody. I’m sorry. I wanted you to 
have the best time.” 

“Was it something I said? I joked 
a lot, but I didn’t mean to say any- 
thing you wouldn’t like.” 

“Tt wasn’t that, Larry. I'll write 
to you and I'll see you real soon. I’m 
glad you could come.” 

She walked with him to his car 
and let him kiss her a few times, but 
it was not the same—not as it had 
been, already existing, already 
finished, in anticipation. 

“I’m so sorry the evening didn’t 
end the way it began,” he said. 

She let a few tears come as she 
crossed the parking lot and went to 
her room. By the time Nan had come 
in, she was sufficiently in control of 
herself, but yet so in need of com- 
fort, that she told Nan at once what 
had happencd. 

“The end of a perfect day,” Nan 
said. ““That’s fine. We’ve caught her 
and this will quiet everything back 
to normal.” 

“I’m not going to tell,” Jody said. 

That began an argument that 
lasted for two hours. While they 
undressed Jody described her meet- 
ing with Loreen’s mother, her dis- 
like of the woman, and her convic- 
tion that Mrs. Cory’s competitive- 
ness was somehow to blame for 
Loreen’s “trouble,” and Nan said, 
“Well gee, maybe that’s all the better 
reason for reporting it to Miss Drake. 
She’s had a lot of experience, and 
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she’d know what to do. You don’t, 
do you?” 

Jody shook her head in half-sub- 
missive stubbornness. 

“We did our part,” Nan said. 
““Miss Drake can take over from here. 
Don’t you have faith in Miss Drake?” 

“Miss Drake would have to punish 
her some way for the sake of the 
other girls. I don’t know if that’s 
exactly fair,” Jody said. “Loreen 
isn’t just another one of the girls. I 
mean she’s after all different.” 

“What gets me,” Nan said, “‘is 
that day at the Rec Cabin when she 
must have had your money in her 
pocket when she was showing us 
those phony pictures. What gall. Can 
you explain that? She’s no good.” 

“T guess not,” Jody admitted. They 
sat in their dark council peering at 
the night as though to watch its 
emptiness reflect the loaded secret 
of their hearts. “I can’t explain any- 
thing. I feel something bad hap- 
pened to Loreen or she wouldn’t do 
bad things like this. If we'd been 
more kind to her . . .” 

“How kind would we have had 
to be?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“O.K. you win,” Nan said. 
“Loreen will probably be leaving by 
noon tomorrow. She can wear gloves 
until she goes. You don’t have to 
tell. Give her a break if you want 
to ”> 


“Can I give her a break?” 


“Oh now,” Nan said, “you’re 
arguing on both sides. I’m going to 
bed.” She heard Nan move in the 
darkness and finally heard the 
springs yield softly in Nan’s bed. 
Nan’s voice came tranquilly, “You 
can decide easier after you’ve slept.” 

Morning only complicated the 
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decision. A dozen other matters— 
some trivial, some important — de- 
manded Jody’s attention and pulled 
her here and there. Her parents were 
arriving in the afternoon. Books had 
to be taken to the book exchange. 
She had to pick up her cap and gown. 

Toward eleven, holding her breath 
for a decision, she set out for Miss 
Drake’s office. It seemed to her that 
all she could do now was keep walk- 
ing toward Miss Drake’s authority 
and it would be as if her feet had 
made the decision her mind was in- 
capable of. 

Perhaps they did, for she walked 
right past the hallway that would 
have taken her to Miss Drake and 
again climbed the stairs to the Chem 
Lab and the cubbyhole office where 
Mr. Harvey sat. It was exactly as 
if he had been sitting there among 
his elements and retorts for no other 


reason except to await her, knowing 

she would have to come back. 
Nevertheless it took an effort to 

begin speaking to him. She started 


awkwardly, “You remember the 
powder you gave us—gave me? Is 
there some way you can use a chemi- 
cal to get that stain off?” 

He shook his head. “It wears off 
in time.” His eyes questioned her 
further with harsh patience and she 
told him everything. She tried— 
harder than ever before in her life 
—to explain not merely the facts 
but the way the facts had made her 
feel and the way her feelings had 
become facts demanding adjustment. 

“Jody Foster.” He pronounced her 
name as though there might be a 
puzzle even in these syllables. 
“What’s going on? Are you trying 
to squeeze an education out of 
Larchmoor at this late date?” 
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She responded half-angrily. She 
felt he must be taking her attempts 
at real honesty as subject matter for 
another of his irresponsible jokes. 
“All right. I’m not the smartest. It 
all boils down to we were going to 
catch whoever took the money. I 
didn’t know there would be so much 
to it.” 

“Now you know.” 

“But that doesn’t help anything.” 

“You talked about a thief and 
then went and caught a human 
being. That’s like having the bear by 
the tail. Humans are tough to fool 
with. At least you know now you’re 
dealing with a person.” 

Presently Jody asked, “Is it a good 
thing to know that?” An unselfcon- 
scious frown marred the smoothness 
of her face. “Probably the more we 
know the better off we are. . . Is 
it any good to know so much you 
don’t know any more what’s right 
to do?” 

From across his desk he stared at 
her with a sympathy that erased the 
difference in their ages. He tapped 
his pipe and waited as though she 
must help him by discovering the 
answer to her own question. From 
outside the light streamed in across 
the sterile neatness of the room, 
wavering as the shadows of a hun- 
dred leaves entered it and waved out. 

“Knowledge like that,” he said. 
*"No, it’s something more or less than 
good. I don’t know if it does any 
good to know that.” 

Once more she asked the childish 
question, realizing as she did so that 
she would never be able to ask it 
again any more than she would ever 
again love dolls or come as a fresh- 
man to Larchmoor, despairing as 
though something wonderful that 
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had lain within her grasp were fall- 
ing down time as she recognized and 
reached to seize it. “But is it good 
finally? I mean, in a big way?” 

“You'll have to make your own 
answer to that,” he said. 

She left him to go try. From his 
office she walked out alone to the 
spot where yesterday Larry had 
spoken for her the dream of the com- 
ing unclouded summer. By the pond’s 
edge she sank onto the stones where 
she had sat yesterday in a different 
world. The same brown ducks 
presently sailed in front of her in 
their tranquil, innocent parade. 

She realized that knowledge had 
come like an armed angel forbidding 
her to report Loreen’s theft, but in 
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this omission —of course it was 
wrong not to report it, as Nan had 
argued—she felt a complex burden 
settling its novelty across her life. 
It seemed that from now on Loreen 
would go with her like her shadow 
or her reflection in the water, al- 
ways to remind her of some irremedi- 
able distortion in herself, never to 
be utterly ignored. It might be, she 
felt, that the burden of this shadow 
sister would become intolerable some 
day. Who could tell if it might not 
make her falter on some slight ob- 
stacle that could never trip her while 
she ran in innocence? But there was 
a chance that it would make her 
strong, and in this tricky world, that 
was the chance she had to take. 


Deer Crossing the Road 


DorotHy Brown THOMPSON 


Our headlights pricked them out—first the bright eyes 


There in the blackness—suddenly gray and dun 


Of their smooth flanks. We braked in swift surprise, 


Slowed, and sat breathless. Nothing was begun; 


Nothing was finished. Deer were crossing the road 


Endlessly, one could suppose—their delicate hoofs 


Lifting and falling and fading away—the scene showed 


Only an instant of light, and there were no proofs 


Except that dissolving view . 


. . Could we trust our sight? 


We looked at each other and laughed, and drove into the night. 


The Champions 


Jesse STUART 


CC OW, he’s a right good 
man to work,” Old Op 
told me. “Of course 

he’s like myself when it comes to 

looks. He’s not much to look at. But 

I’m just telling you, if you need a 

man to help me on the pasture, I'll 

recommend Young Charlie to you.” 

There was a twinkle in Old Op’s 
eye the cataract hadn’t completely 
covered. There was mischievousness 
in his other, almost sightless, eye that 
stared at me from the deep socket. 

Long, wirey, sand _brier-colored 


beard stood upon his wrinkled face 
like dwarfed bushes on the wrinkled 
slope of a rugged hill. 

“What are you up to, Op?” I said. 


“Well, Young Charlie works 
around for everybody for almost 
nothing,” he spoke sympathetically, 
his better eye twinkling with mis- 
chief. “I think he’s been working for 
Bill Rouse down on Sandy River for 
three dollars for twelve hours. He 
works from sunrise to sunset, by 
jiminy! Just like the old timers used 
to work. And I said the other day 
to Young Charlie as we walked up 
Womack Hollow: ‘Charlie, I hear 
you’re Morgan County’s champion 
sprout cutter. But I hear Bill Rouse 
ain’t paying you much. How’d you 
like to help me cut sprouts? Six 
bucks a day instead of three. Work 
an eight hour day with me. No one 
around but you and me. Nobody 
there to look down your collar. Just 
you and me in good cuttin’ on a 
clean hill?’ Well, you ought to 
a-seen Young Charlie’s eyes pop out. 


‘Boy, I'd like it,’ he said. Then, I 
told him I’d come and see you!” 

“That’s not the reason you want 
Young Charlie,” I said. ““You’ve got 
some other reason.” 

“Nope,” he said. He couldn’t hold 
his lips in place. They bent like rain- 
bows when he exploded with a 
cackling laughter akin to a hen 
pheasant’s cackling. ““Nope, I’m not 
up to nothin’. I’ve heard Young 
Charlie has bragged around that no- 
body in this county can cut sprouts. 
Just because he’s Morgan County’s 
champion don’t mean he’s a cham- 
pion in my county.” 

“How old a man is Charlie Cot- 
ton, Op?” I asked. 

““He’s only fifty-six.” 

I'd seen Charlie Cotton, about the 
size of Op, snake-hipped, beardy- 
faced, walking along the road with a 
tall, slender woman. They went from 
place to place, sleeping in summer 
in barns beside the road or in homes 
where people would let them stay. 
He had worked for small wages be- 
cause he was such a homely man 
people were afraid of him. He 
worked in the fields when and 
wherever he could find anyone who 
would hire him. She worked in 
homes, washing clothes and scrub- 
bing floors if she was lucky enough 
to get work in the home while 
Charlie worked on the farm. 

When he squirrel hunted, she took 
a gun and hunted with him. When 
he fished in the Sandy River, she 
fished with him. When he got his 
small pay on a Saturday and went 
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to a movie, she went too. And they’d 
take half of their money and buy 
chewing gum, candy, ice cream, and 
sodas. Then, he might buy illegal 
wine or whiskey from one of the 
many bootleggers in this dry terri- 
tory. They'd get imbibed, start 
home, and not get there. They'd 
sleep somewhere beside the road. 

I'd never planned to hire Charlie 
Cotton to work for me. I knew 
people he’d worked for wouldn’t 
have him and his common-law wife 
staying in their homes unless they 
were people who were immune to 
odors. Young Charlie had a beardy 
face, squinty blue eyes, deep-set 
above high cheek bones. He had a 
long straight body minus hips where 
his legs, swinging like pendulums, 
hooked onto his torso. His body was 
longer than his legs. His arms were 
long too for a man his size. His 
hands were like small shovels. 

He worked in tight-fitting over- 
alls, a faded blue work-shirt, and a 
pin-striped cap with a long bill. Two 
teeth were long and pearly-white. 
Between these two, all his upper 
front teeth were broken. They 
looked like short, charcoal-black 
stumps where a row of trees had been 
cut years ago. Every other lower 
tooth was dark. One couldn’t help 
but notice Young Charlie’s teeth the 
minute he opened his mouth. Once 
I met him and his wife walking on 
the Womack Hollow road. I never 
forgot this strange couple. I cer- 
tainly never forgot his teeth. 

I knew Old Op didn’t care for 
Charlie Cotton. He didn’t care for 
any man he’d ever worked with in 
the fields. In the last twenty years 
I had never been able to get a man 
who could work with gentle, old, 
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tall-tale telling Op. He’d tell his tall 
tales to entertain the man who 
worked with him. At sunset Old 
Op would tell him he hadn’t done 
anything and that he ought to be 
fired. And if I didn’t fire him, Old 
Op would refuse to work with such 
a slowpoke another day. This was 


’ the way Old Op had treated them all. 


Once I hired my uncle Jake to help 
Old Op. Uncle Jake was a two-hun- 
dred-ninety pounder and a neat 
worker. But Old Op told everybody 
he had to do all the work while my 
uncle slept in the shade. Uncle Jake 
could have worked on for me, but 
he wouldn’t work at the same job 
with Old Op. 

Then I sent Happy Gore out with 
Old Op once to cut saw timber. Old 
Op told Happy Gore some new tales 
until he shook all over. Happy got 
down on his knees, for he was so 
tickled he couldn’t stand up, to cut 
the tall saw briers from around a 
pine tree with his pocket knife. He 
didn’t know while he was down on 
his knees shaking all over with 
laughter, slashing greenbriers with 
his knife, that he was entertaining 
Old Op. When Old Op got through 
talking about Happy Gore, every- 
body was laughing. When people 
met Happy on the streets they stood 
back and laughed. Happy Gore 
didn’t know what the joke was or 
who had started it. But Old Op had 
told the people how he got down on 
his knees with a pocket knife to trim 
the briers from around a pine before 
they knelt down with their cross- 
cut saw. 

“And we cut only four little saw 
logs in a half day,” Old Op told his 
listeners. ““That’s the slowest man I 
ever saw in my life. Gets down and 
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sights over the crosscut like it was 
a rifle barrel. I told Shan Powder- 
jay I wouldn’t work for no man, 
look him in the eyes, and take pay 
for cutting four little logs size of my 
thigh in a half day. No, siree, I 
wouldn’t do it!” 

I had to let Happy Gore work 
with Uncle Jake because Old Op 
told so many tales about them that 
everybody was laughing. They were 
laughing at my uncle, who got im- 
bibed over each week end and Jay 
somewhere in the woods. One of the 
stories Old Op told about him was 
that he once got drunk and lay in 
a four-foot drift of snow. He was 
so hot he melted the snow for thirty 
feet around him and a small river 
ran from Uncle Jake. 

Old Op had told all these tales 
on men I had hired to work with 
him. He had even told tales on me. 
He’d told that the day we cut 
eighty-two saw logs in a half day, 
he had to notch all the trees because 
1 didn’t know how to notch a tree. 
And when we put the tiles under the 
road we built to the Seaton Ridge, 
he had had to carry the sections of 
concrete-steel-reinforced two-foot 
tiles by himself while I sprawled 
under the oak shade. People started 
laughing at me. When they did, I 
said: “Old Op’s told you something. 
Did he ever tell you about the snake 
he hit between the eyes with a fence 
rail which was so big that it tore 
down a two acre field of wheat after 
he addled it?” 

“Op, you plan to do something 
to Young Charlie,” I said. “But if 
he wants to work with you, I’ll hire 
him.” 

Won’t they make a pair? I 
thought. What a pair! I want the 
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two in my pasture field cutting 
sprouts together. 

I hired Charlie Cotton. Old Op 
took the new red handled mattock 
to the field. He took the bush blades, 
sprouting hoes, axes, new files and 
scythe rocks. Old Op took his own 
jug of water. Old Op and I always 
drank from the same jug. Charlie 
Cotton might have felt the same 
way about Old Op for he fetched 
his own jug of water. I went to the 
field and showed them what I 
wanted cut. 

“Now, you take this side, Young 
Charlie,” Old Op said. “I'll take this 
one. We work apart so at sundown 
you can count your many blessings 
and I can count mine. We'll see 
which of us is the champion.” 

I knew what Old Op was up to. 
He had tried to do the same thing 
to me. Anybody who worked with 
him, he accepted as his rival. Old 
Op was a good competitor. I’d never 
been able to cut as much as Old Op. 
This was the job he loved to do. 
He could swing an ax so softly; yet, 
it sank to the eye each lick he struck. 
When he used a hoe, you wouldn’t 
think he was doing much. But Op 
always had little schemes he em- 
ployed to put himself ahead of the 
others. He used his head as well as 
his ax. 

If he ran into grapevines wrapped 
around many trees, he started cut- 
ting at the outer edge of the grape- 
vine perimeter going in toward the 
center from all parts of the circle. 
Finally, they fell in a big heap. Old 
Op not only had them down but 
neatly piled. While we, who used 
our axes more and heads less, went 
inside the grapevine thicket, cut 
from the center, pulled and chopped 
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until we finally got them cut and 
piled. Old Op wouldn’t work with 
anybody close to him. 

The first week Old Op and Young 
Charlie cut everything in one little 
valley. Then, they started working 
on a steep slope. One day when 
Young Charlie came to our house 
for more water, I said, “How are 
you and Old Op getting along?” 

“That old man’s the awfulest 
brush cutter I purt nigh ever seed,” 
Young Charlie said. ‘“‘He’s about got 
me down. I’ve had to work to stay 
with ’im. I like to work close enough 
to hear ’im talk. But every time I 
listen he gets ahead of me. So, I’ve 
quit listening to him. I found out 
he’s a sly old fox.” 

Young Charlie took his water jug 
and went back to the field. 

The next morning when Old Op 
walked up to our well in the front 
yard where he’d filled his water jugs 
for twenty-five years, he started 
drawing water. I was feeding the 
birds. Day was just breaking. 

“You’re stirring early, Op,” I 
said. 

“Yep, I’m a-havin’ to do the work 
of two men to make a showin’ in 
that pasture field,” he said. “You 
know me. I won’t work for a man 
unless I can make a showing. This 
Young Charlie Cotton is awful slow. 
Sometime, I’d like to go into the 
field just with you and show you the 
work he’s done and I’ve done. I'll 
show you the difference in the 
Morgan and the Greenup County 
champions. If he’s the best sprout 
cutter in Morgan County, the 
county judge had better call him 

ome.” 


I knew what Old Op was trying 
to do. This was what had happened 
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to all the men who had worked with 
him. Charlie Cotton was crowding 
Old Op or he wouldn’t be stirring 
this early. Old Op was getting out 
early so he could have a through 
of brush cut up the slope before 
Young Charlie got there. And when 
Young Charlie came, Old Op would 
tell him he’d been there only a few 
minutes. He had done me this way. 
It was funny after you caught on to 
Old Op. But I figured Young 
Charlie might be a little thick in the 
head and slow to catch on. 

When Young Charlie passed my 
house an hour later with his water 
jug, his short legs were swinging 
like pendulums on his long torso. 
He waved to me as he went by. 

“Seen Old Uncle Op?” he shouted. 

““He’s already gone to his work,” 
I said. 

Young Charlie’s legs worked 
faster. 

The next morning Young Charlie 
went by himself. I didn’t see Old 
Op go up the valley. At noon Old 
Op came by and filled his jug at 
the well. 

“I’m just like a mule,” he said. 
“When I get used to a good place 
to drink, I never want to leave it.” 

“I didn’t see you go up this morn- 
ing, Op,” I said. 

“Thought I’d better take a half 
day off and give Young Charlie 
Cotton a chance,” he said. “Give 
him time to get caught up with me. 
We’ve not worked two weeks yet 
but he’s about three days behind me. 
He won’t be able to take it much 
longer. I’m showing you the differ- 
ence in the Greenup and the Morgan 
County sprout cutting champions. 
And, I’m telling the people too. 
Young Charlie can’t stand me much 
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longer.” 

When Old Op left my well, I 
watched him walk up the valley at 
an easy gait, swinging the jug he 
held in his old tough hand that was 
gnarled like the exposed roots of an 
ancient beech. His hairy arm dangled 
in the blue wind like a black stock- 
ing. He walked on reluctantly to- 
ward the field. 

On the second Saturday, I paid 
Old Op first. Young Charlie came 
later. I paid him in cash for he 
wanted money he could see, feel 
with his coarse finger, and hold in 
his hand. He didn’t want a piece of 
paper where he had to make his 
cross, then have someone sign it for 
him. After I paid him in cash, he 
motioned with a sweep of his hands 
for me to come closer. 

“Can I speak in confidence with 
you?” he whispered. 

“Sure you can, Young Charlie,” 
I told him. “Feel free to do so.” 

“The day Old Uncle Op didn’t 
work somebody whistled at my 
wife,” he said. “You know where 
we live don’t you? Down there on 
the hill in that little house of Fonse 
Doore’s. Well, she said a man stood 
down in the hollow below the house, 
motioning with his hand for her to 
come to him when he whistled.” 

“That couldn’t have been Old 
Op,” I said. “He’s seventy-seven 
and a great grandfather many 
times.” 

“But she said it looked plaim- 
blank like Old Uncle Op,” he said. 

**The man couldn’t be,” I said. “I 
never heard of his whistling at 
women.” 

“But you don’t know him,” 
Young Charlie said. ““He’s been tell- 
ing me about the things he’s done. 
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And that old man can do the work 
of two men. But I catched on to 
him a-coming early to beat me. He’s 
found out I can do the work of three 
men. I’m a-slowing Old Uncle Op 
down. We’re in the third week now. 
If we get another week together I’ll 
get “im.” 

But you'll never get another week 
with him, I thought. Old Op won’t 
be defeated. He’ll still be the cham- 
pion. 

The following morning Old Op 
didn’t go to work. And I saw Young 
Charlie hurry down the road at 
about ten. At one in the afternoon 
I saw Old Op and Young Charlie 
go up the valley toward the pasture 
together. They were laughing and 
talking friendly-like to each other. 

That afternoon Young Charlie 
came down from the clearing first. 
I stopped him to ask how he was 
getting along. “All right, in the 
clearing,” he said. “But that man has 
been back whistling at my wife. She 
said he stood down below the house 
and whistled again. She said he mo- 
tioned for her to follow him. She 
said he looked plaim-blank like Old 
Uncle Op.” 

The next morning Old Op went 
up early. But this time Young 
Charlie Cotton didn’t go up the 
valley. The next morning he didn’t 
go up either. Old Op passed, filled 
his jug, while I talked to him at the 
well. ““What’s the matter with Young 
Charlie?” I asked. “Two mornings 
he’s not gone to work.” 

““He’s got more than he can do to 
work with me,” Old Op said. “I 
don’t like to brag on myself but 
Young Charlie just can’t take it. I’m 
two days ahead of him. He’s ashamed 
of himself because he let me beat 
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him.” 

The week passed and I paid Old 
Op, but Young Charlie didn’t come 
for his pay. I asked Old Op if he 
would walk a quarter of a mile out 
of his way to their little house and 
he said he would. He said he would 
do it on this day and report to me 
early Sunday morning. 

Saturday night Old Op was off 
to town to see a movie. After the 
movie he always treated himself to 
a steak at The Dinner Bell. Then 
he smoked a half dozen long, black 
cigars while he walked over town. 
He was a Saturday-nighter. Old Op 
never missed a Saturday night west- 
ern, his steak, and his black cigars. 
He told me he was always tied to a 
steak on Saturday night at The Din- 
ner Bell. 

“Well, Young Charlie and his 
spouse have gone,” he said. He 
couldn’t hold his lips in place to give 
himself a serious expression. There 
was that twinkle in his partly good 
eye. And the eye in the deep socket 
with the almost sightless stare ex- 
pressed happiness too. “See, he just 
couldn’t work with me. He’s nearly 
a week behind up there in the clear- 
ing now. Say, you know there’s an 
awful lot of talk about that young 
booger and that common-law wife! 
I didn’t mean to disgrace myself by 
working with ’im. I thought I was 
getting the champion sprout cutter 
from old Morgan.” 

Then, Old Op gave that little 
pheasant hen’s cackle after she’d laid 
an egg. He burst out into an ex- 
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plosive cackling. 

“Where did he leave the tools?” 
I asked Old Op. “I’ve been up there 
and I can’t find ’em. He’s done some- 
thing with my new bush blade, mat- 
tock, sprouting hoe, and ax.” 

“Tt’s hard to tell,” Op said. “You 
can’t tell about these strangers. Not 
until you test one. He wasn’t a 
champion like he claimed to be!” 

“T owe ’im for three days’ work 
too,” I said. “He must have had some 
reason for leaving.” 

“They’re liable never to be back,” 
Old Op said, grinning. “It’s hard 
tellin’ where they are.” 

Another week had passed before 
Old Op told me Young Charlie and 
his wife had gone to Dartmouth 
with some young man, the one who 
had whistled at her, and they were 
all arrested and put in jail for drink- 
ing. I phoned the two city jails and 
the county jail and Young Charlie 
and his wife were not in any jail 
there. 

Then, I heard where Young 
Charlie and his wife had worked a 
few days for a man in the west part 
of our county to get enough money 
to leave. Young Charlie sent me 
word he would not be back and that 
he had left my tools by an old stump 
at the edge of his clearing. I went 
there and found the tools just where 
he said he had left them. 

Almost to the top of the hill I 
saw Old Op flaying the sprouts. He 
was silhouetted against a patch of 
blue sky. In another hour he would 
have his half of the clearing finished. 


Search for Beliefs: Richard Wright’ 


NaTHAN A. ScotT 


N the years following Richard 
Wright’s arrival in Chicago in 
1925, when he grew into ma- 

turity, it was doubtless his preoc- 
cupation with justice which led him 
into the Communist Party. Here 
was a movement and an ideology 
that seemed in the thirties to link 
white life with black life and to pro- 
vide a platform upon which could 
be based an effective protest against 
all the injustices of which he had 
himself been a victim. And, what is 
more, the ideology of proletarianism 
enabled him to arrive at the convic- 
tion of the essential identicality of 
the lot of the black outcast in 
America and that of other outcasts, 
not only in American society but in- 
deed all over the globe. Here was an 
ideology that insisted upon the unity 
of the oppressed and the rejected, 
no matter what might be their lan- 
guage or their nationality or the 
color of their skins. Thus it was that 
Wright was enabled to an extent to 
universalize his particular experience 
and to regard it as but type and ex- 
ample of a larger predicament. And, 
being given thereby an exhilarating 
sense of having won access to a new 
and deeper intelligence about the 
modern world, he began his career 
as an intellectual and an artist in the 
thirties under the guidance and in- 
spiration of the Communist move- 
ment which furnished the ruling 
motives for his writing throughout 

*An earlier article on Wright by the present author 


appeared in the Autumn 1956 University of Kansas 
City Review. 


this period. The two principal docu- 
ments illustrative of this phase of 
his career are, of course, the volume 
of stories Uncle Tom’s Children, 
which appeared in 1938, and the 
novel Native Son,’ which appeared 
in 1940. And since it would not be 
grossly unfair to say of Uncle Tom’s 
Children, as R. P. Blackmur quite 
unjustly remarked of Native Son, 
that “everything is undertaken with 
seriousness except the writing,” I 
shall turn immediately to the book 
of 1940 as being the more significant 
achievement of Mr. Wright’s earlier 
period. 

The hero of the novel is a native 
son of the American land, a Negro 
boy of twenty years of age, who has 
grown up amidst the slums of 
Chicago’s South Side. And being 
one of those native sons who have 
been utterly disinherited and aban- 
doned by the society in which they 
live, this boy, whose name is Bigger 
Thomas, has nothing with which to 
face the world but dread and anguish 
—and an anguish, a dread, that is 
“unprotected by trade or profession, 
faith, or belief.” This anguish ex- 
presses itself in rebellion. But the 
rebellion of the uncultivated black 
proletarian has no metaphysical di- 
mension: it is not against his human 
condition that he protests, but rather 
against “the condition in which he 
finds himself within his state of 

"Uncle Tom’s Children, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1938. 

"Native Son, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. 


*R. P. Blackmur, Language as Gesture, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952, p. 413. 
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slavery’””: his rebellion is that of the 
slave who has a deep, though in- 
articulate, feeling that there is some- 
thing in him that ought not to be 
‘violated by the environment to 
which he is captive, and who there- 
fore rises up against this environ- 
ment. He does not call into question 
the very order of creation itself, but 
rather the particular relationship in 
which he stands to the particular en- 
vironment by which he is immedi- 
ately surrounded; and this is why 
he has so little in common with the 
Dostoevskian hero and why so many 
who have discussed Native Son and 
who have stressed this kinship have 
been mistaken. For the Dostoevskian 
hero is a man who is, above all else, 
governed by a metaphysical passion 
and is one whose spiritual life in- 
volves a distinctly vertical dimen- 
sion. Bigger Thomas, however, moves 
on a purely horizontal dimension, 
not the dimension of eternity and 
supernatural damnation but the di- 
mension of history and social ex- 
clusion. He is a rebel, but his rebel- 
lion is social, rather than meta- 
physical. 

Here we have, then, a Negro boy 
growing up in the black ghetto of 
Chicago, where the glitter and 
promise of life in a great American 
city are near enough for his mind 
to be dazzled “with a taunting sense 
of possible achievement,” but where 
they are yet far enough away for his 
segregation to exact a frustration 
greater even than that which the 
Southern system involves. He has 
always wanted to be an aviator, or 
to have a place in the great world 
of military or political affairs, but 
he can enter these realms only by 

"Camus, op. cit., p. 23. 
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way of the dream. And here it must 
be said parenthetically that what is 
at issue is not the literal accuracy 
of Wright’s narrative. It is, quite ob- 
viously—taken on the level of social 
statement —a distortion of the ac- 
tuality of our social life today. Im- 
pressive statistics can be marshalled 
which indicate not only how ex- 
tensive has been the Negro’s integra- 
tion into our armed forces, but also 
how extensively he has been inte- 
grated in recent years into the whole 
fabric of our national life. However, 
there is, I think, a sense in which it 
would be just as irrelevant to exert 
the pressure of such statistics upon 
Wright’s novel as it would be to 
enumerate the literal inaccuracies, 
say, in the picture of the American 
landscape that we are given in 
Kafka’s Amerika. As the late Klaus 
Mann remarked in his Preface to the 
New Directions edition of the latter 
novel, 


The hyper-modern desk which the uncle 
puts at his nephew’s disposal looks like a 
grotesque piece of furniture in a Chaplin 
film. The country house of a millionaire 
near New York is built like an ancient 
European castle—a typical Kafka castle in 
fact—confusing, frightening, with count- 
less corridors and galleries. And those as- 
tounding streets of American cities, with 
the Gothic lines of steel-constructed sky- 
scrapers profiled against a wan, colorless sky. 
Those endless highways, flanked by little 
inns and dusty gardens. 


Indeed, said Mann, “Every detail 
of Kafka’s description of American 
life is quite inaccurate, and yet the 
picture as a whole has poetic truth,” 
for, by its distortions, it exaggerates 
into reality and makes seizable by 
the imagination what is really dis- 
tinctive in the American ethos. We 
must take, I think, a similar view 
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of Native Son. The social statistician 
may, to be sure, demonstrate with 
no great difficulty at all the respects 
iri which it offers us an oversimpli- 
fication of the concrete actualities 
of what he calls “race relations.” But 
the real point, surely, is that the 
alienation of Bigger Thomas con- 
tinues to be but an extreme instance 
of the marginality which every 
sensitive American Negro continues 
to feel in a social culture in which, 
however many tokens of acceptance 
he may have won in recent years, 
he knows his status still to be pre- 
carious and not yet finally decided 
upon. Wright’s novel is, in other 
words, a grotesquerie which, though 
its presentment of social details may 
represent inaccuracy, yet gives us 
a picture of a human condition that 
“as a whole has poetical truth.” 

So Bigger, though he wants to 
participate in the military life or in 
the affairs of state, enters these 
realms only by way of undisciplined 
flights of imagination. We see him 
one morning on a Chicago street 
corner in the company of his pal 
Gus. They have just looked up at a 
plane in the sky, and the thought of 
the white boy up there streaking 
through space reminds Bigger of how 
much he’d like to fly and of how re- 
mote from his own chances in life 
such a thing must always be. So he 
says to Gus: 


“Let’s play ‘white’, . referring to a 
game of play-acting in which he and his 
friends imitated the ways and manners of 
white folks. 

“T don’t feel like it,” Gus said .. . 

“You'll be court-martialed,” Bigger said, 
snapping out his words with military pre- 
cision... 

“Yessuh.” 

“Send your men over the river at dawn 
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and attack the enemy’s left flank,” Bigger 
ordered. 

“Yessuh.” 

“Send the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Regi- 
ments,” Bigger said, frowning. “And attack 
with tanks, gas, planes, and infantry.” 

“Yessuh!” Gus said again, saluting and 
clicking his heels. 

For a moment they were silent, facing 
each other, their shoulders thrown back, 
their lips compressed to hold down the 
mounting impulse to laugh. Then they 
guffawed, partly at themselves and partly 
at the vast white world that sprawled and 
towered in the sun before them. 


And then they continue their 
play-acting, this time Bigger taking 
the part of the President and Gus 
that of the Secretary of State. They 
cup their left hands to their ears 
and hold their right hands to their 
mouths, as though talking into tele- 
phones. And the President informs 
the Secretary of State that there is 


to be a cabinet meeting. When asked 
what it’s to be about, he says: 


“Well, you see, the niggers is raising sand 
all over the country . . . We’ve got to do 
something with these black folks . . .” 

“Oh, if it’s about the niggers, I'll be 
right there, Mr. President,” Gus said. 

They hung up imaginary receivers and 
leaned against the wall and laughed. A 
street car rattled by. Bigger sighed and 
swore. 

“Goddammit! . . . Every time I think 
about it I feel like somebody’s poking a 
red-hot iron down my throat. Goddammit, 
look! We live here and they live there, We 
black and they white. They got things and 
we ain’t. They do things and we can’t, It’s 
just like living in jail. Half the time I feel 
like I’m on the outside of the world peeping 
in through a knot-hole in the fence . . .” 


But Bigger is to break out of this 
jail, and the form that his rebellion 
takes is murder. Through the relief 
agency that has been supporting his 
family he gets a job as chauffeur 
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with the Dalton family, whose 
wealth is partly derived from their 
vast property holdings in Negro 
tenement areas and who support the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and 
certain Negro colleges in the South. 
His first assignment after joining 
their domestic staff is to drive Mr. 
Dalton’s daughter Mary to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus, to attend 
an evening lecture. But no sooner 
do they leave the house than she 
orders him to drive her down to the 
Loop, where she meets her Com- 
munist lover, Jan Erlone. As a ges- 
ture to Bigger of their democracy, 
they ask him to take them some- 
where on the Southside for dinner, 
and when they have arrived at the 
cafe of his choice they insist upon 
his joining them for drinks and for 
the meal. Later that evening he 
drives about Washington Park, as 
Jan and Mary do a business-like job 
of getting drunk in the rear of the 
car. Finally Jan departs for a trolley, 
leaving Bigger to get Mary safely 
home. And by the time the car rolls 
into the driveway of the Daltons’ 
Drexel Boulevard house Mary is so 
intoxicated that Bigger has to carry 
her in his arms up to her bedroom. 

As he looks down upon her out- 
' stretched form, after depositing her 
on her bed, there is a brief moment 
when he contemplates taking her 
sexually, but just then Mary’s blind 
mother, Mrs. Dalton, enters the 
room. Bigger is panic-stricken, sup- 
posing that there could be no con- 
ceivable explanation to these white 
folks of his presence in their daugh- 
ter’s room at two o'clock in the 
morning. So he thrusts a pillow over 
Mary’s face to prevent her from 
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uttering any sound. Mrs. Dalton 
pauses only for a few seconds, for 
when she touches Mary’s body and 
smells the whisky-odor, she realizes 
that her daughter is in a drunken 
stupor and sadly decides to leave her 
till morning. When she goes out 
Bigger is aghast; he has unintention- 
ally smothered Mary to death. So, 
to cover up his crime, he takes her 
body to the basement and throws it 
into the furnace. 

But though Bigger kills Mary un- 
intentionally, he later insists that 
it was no accident at all. Wright’s 
whole point in this book is that 
criminality, or what the French call 
an acte gratuite, was inevitable for 
such a boy as this. His “very life” 
was a crime. As Harry Slochower 
has observed, “the collective pres- 
sure serves only to produce indivi- 
dual counter-pressure’”’ in Bigger: 
that is to say, having all his life been 
treated as though he were a mur- 
derer, in one sudden and desperate 
act he lives up to the role which has 
been thrust upon him and thereby 
for the first time he objectifies his 
identity, so that from this point on 
he must be noticed. And having 
gained status by violence he can 
maintain it only by further violence: 
it finally becomes necessary, that is, 
for him to murder his girl, Bessie 
Mears, to whom he had made the 
mistake of confessing his crime and 
from whom he fears betrayal. Thus 
it is that he becomes a hunted man 
and a fugitive, consumed by “hot 
blasts of hate.” What this poor waif 
had wanted was “to merge himself 
with others and be a part of this 
world, to lose himself in it so he 
could find himself, to be allowed a 
chance to live like others.” But this 
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chance had been denied him, and so 
he “struck out blindly, hitting what 
or whom he could, not looking or 
caring what or who hit back.” Yet 
this insurrection yields no unequi- 
vocal catharsis or deliverance from 
that jail of the spirit out of which 
he had attempted to break; his end 
is in a real jail cell where he awaits 
death in the electric chair. Wright 
tries to manage a kind of transfig- 
uration for him at the end, in a 
mystic vision of fraternity for which 
his own death is in some sense a 
preparation, but it fails to come off, 
and at the last there is only “‘a faint, 
wry, bitter smile on his face” as the 
poor devil awaits the coming of his 
executioners. What he had done was 
to “oppose a principle of justice 
which he found in himself to the 
principle of injustice which he saw 
being applied in the world.” But his 


passion and his protest have only 


been directed “outward”: they have 
not been directed “upward.” They 
have moved on a purely horizontal 
dimension: they have had no vertical 
dimension — which is to say that 
Bigger’s rebellion has been social 
rather than metaphysical, and, from 
the perspectives afforded us by the 
novel of 1953, The Outsider,’ we 
might well conclude, it seems to me, 
that Wright would now have us 
locate precisely here the ultimate 
cause of Bigger’s failure. 

It is, indeed, just here that we 
come upon the major difference be- 
tween Bigger Thomas and the hero 
of The Outsider, Cross Damon. For 
the one is an inarticulate slave who 
pits himself against a society which 

*Harry Slochower, No Voice Is Wholly Lost (New 
York: Creative Age Press, 1945), p. 91. 


"The Outsider (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953). 
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refuses him justice, and whose re- 
bellion is against tribal dogma and 
communal tradition. The hero of 
Wright’s last major novel is a half- 
educated intellectual who, though 
sharing as a Negro Bigger’s ancestral 
burden of rejection and marginality, 
lives not in the universe of Marx 
but in that of Dostoevski’s Ivan 
Karamazov — in that of Nietzsche 
and Heidegger and Sartre—and his 
concern with the socially proble- 
matic character of human existence 
is but one phase of his deeper con- 
cern with the more ultimate issue 
of the metaphysically problematic 
circumstances in which the human 
spirit exists. He regards the old 
“myths” as a mischievous and archa- 
istic legacy bequeathed us by the 
primitive ages of human history in 
which man, 


naked and afraid, found that only one thing 
could really quiet his terrors: that is Untruth, 
He .. . was afraid of the clamoring world 
of storms, volcanoes, and heaving waves, 
and he wanted to change that world. His 
myths sought to recast that world, tame it, 
make it more humanly meaningful and en- 
durable. The more abjectly frightened the 
nation or race of men, the more their myths 
and religions projected out upon the world 
another world in front of the real world, 
or, in another way of speaking, they pro- 
jected another world behind the real world 
they saw, lived, suffered, and died in. Until 
today almost all of man’s worlds have been 
either pre-worlds or back-worlds, never the 
real world . . . 


"In 1954 Avon Publications brought out, between 
its typically lurid covers, a curiously incoherent little 
potboiler, Savage Holiday, which is available only in 
this paperback edition and about which the less said 
the better. Were its vulgarity manageable by Graham 
Greene, it would be something that he would doubtless 
want to number not among his novels but among his 
“entertainments.” One suspects that it is an old and 
rejected manuscript surviving from the days of 
Wright’s apprenticeship, and that, in a momentary 
lapse of judgment, he chose to have it obscurely 
published in paper covers, for reasons having to do 
with the pocketbook. 
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But in this real world in which 
modern man must live today the 
non-existence of God is not to be 
argued: it is simply to be taken for 
granted, and the theistic hypothesis 
is simply to be understood as “some- 
thing projected compulsively from 
men’s minds in answer to their 
chronic need to be rid of fear, some- 
thing to meet the obscure needs of 
daily lives lived amidst strange and 
threatening facts.” And this means, 
in Cross Damon’s analysis of the 
modern predicament, that the dread- 
ful burden which man must bear 
today is the burden of freedom, the 
burden, as he says, of being “noth- 
ing in particular,” except what man 
chooses through his actions to be- 
come. This is why panic sometimes 
drapes the world which he looks out 
upon, for what he knows himself 
to confront is “the empty possibility 
of action,” the necessity of actually 
making something of himself, and 
the knowledge that he can do what 
he damn well pleases on this earth, 
that everything is permitted, and 
that he must discover 


good or evil through his own actions, which 
were more exacting than the edicts of any 
God because it was he alone who had to bear 
the brunt of their consequences with a 
sense of absoluteness made intolerable by 
knowing that this life was all he had and 
would ever have. For him there was no grace 
or mercy if he failed. 


He is, in other words, a man who 
takes for granted “the death of 
God.” 

When we first meet Cross he is 
a clerk in a Chicago post office, and 
his personal life, like that of Sartre’s 
Mathieu in the initial phase of his 
drama, is messily disarrayed. As the 
result of an early and unsuccessful 
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marriage, he is having to support 
a wife with whom he no longer lives 
and three children. And then there 
is little Dot, his mistress, whom he 
had supposed to be seventeen years 
of age but whom he discovers, after 
the onset of her pregnancy, to be 
not quite sixteen. Gladys refuses to 
give him a divorce so that he may 
marry the girl, and Dot, desperately 
hoping somehow to trap him into 
a marriage, intends to put her case 
into the hands of a lawyer. Gladys 
hears of this, and fearing that Cross 
may be jailed and that she and the 
children may be robbed of his sup- 
port, she demands that he sign over 
the house and car to her. She further 
demands that he borrow eight hun- 
dred dollars from the Postal Union 
on his salary, so that the titles on 
both the house and the car may be 
cleared, and she tells him that if he 
refuses she will go to the police with 
Dot and assist her in filing charges 
of rape against him. So Cross has no 
alternative but to accede to her re- 
quests. 

On that fateful night when he is 
returning home after having just 
received from the Postal Union the 
eight hundred dollars which he is 
to deliver to Gladys on the following 
morning, he is involved in a subway 
accident in which it is supposed that 
he has lost his life. This is, of course, 
Cross’s great chance, and he is quick 
to seize it, for it means an opportu- 
nity to gain release from the inau- 
thenticity of his existence, an oppor- 
tunity to escape all those pledges and 
promises to his wife and his mother 
and his mistress ““which he had not 
intended to make and whose implied 
obligations had been slowly smother- 
ing his spirit.” By this “stroke of 
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freakish good luck” he was able to 
“rip the viscous strands” of that 
“vast web of pledges and promises 

. and fling them behind him.’” 
Now, for the first time, this young 
man who reads Nietzsche and Jaspers 
and Heidegger and Husserl feels that 
his life is determined by a really 
valid project—namely, that of mak- 
ing something of himself and of giv- 
ing some vital definition to his 
human identity. 

He takes a train out of Chicago 
for New York City, and during the 
journey meets in the dining car the 
New York District Attorney, Ely 
Houston, whose view of life he dis- 
covers greatly to resemble his own. 
With the physical deformity of the 
hump in his back, Houston too is an 
outsider who shares Cross’s meta- 
physical radicalism. For him, too, 
life is “a game devoid of all signifi- 
cance” except that which man puts 
into it, but he hides “his kinship 
with the rebellious by publicly up- 
holding the laws and promises that 
men live by .. .” The two men are 
immediately attracted to each other, 
and, as they take leave of each other, 
Houston begs his young acquaint- 
ance to look him up in the city. 

Very quickly after Cross’s arrival 
in New York he is drawn into the 
Communist movement: indeed, we 
soon find him to be living in the 
apartment of a party leader, Gilbert 
Blount, and his painter wife, Eva. 


It was not the objective reality of the 
revolutionary movement that was pulling 
so magnetically at Cross; it was something 
that movement had and did not know it 
had that was seducing his interest. It was its 
believing that it knew life; its conviction 


"It is significant that for Jean-Paul Sartre le 
visqueux is a technical term descriptive of the messy 
disorder of the unauthentic life. 
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that it had mastered the art of living; its 
will that it could define the ends of existence 
that fascinated him against his volition. 
Nowhere else save in these realms had he 
encountered that brand of organized au- 
dacity directed toward secular goals, He 
loathed their knowledge, their manners, their 
ends; but he was almost persuaded that they 
had in a wrong manner moved in a right 
direction for revealing the content of human 
life on earth. 


After Cross’s settlement amongst 
the Blounts and their Communist 
colleagues the pace of the novel 
quickens. There is a bitter quarrel 
one evening between Gilbert Blount 
and Herndon, his landlord, who is a 
bigoted racist and who is aghast at 
the thought of a Negro living in his 
building. A violent fight ensues, and 
when, at Eva’s urging, Cross goes 
downstairs to Herndon’s apartment, 
he finds them wildly battling each 
other and quite oblivious of his 
entry. As he looks at them, they 
both suddenly appear to him to be 
utterly obscene, both the Communist 
and the Fascist, for they both want 
“to play god to others.” In a mo- 
ment of sudden frenzy he takes a 
broken table leg and crushes the life 
out of them both. On leaving, he 
locks the apartment door, and he 
later tells Eva, when he returns to 
her, that he was unable to get in. 
When the police come and inspect 
the violent disarray of Herndon’s 
apartment, they are forced to con- 
clude that the two men bashed each 
other to death. But there is a Party 
henchman, Jack Hilton, who sus- 
pects Cross, and when Cross dis- 
covers this, he murders Hilton one 
afternoon in a hotel room—again, 
under circumstances which make it 
impossible for the murder to be 
pinned on him. Later, when Eva 
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(who falls in love with him after 
Gilbert’s death) discovers the truth: 
that his name is not really Lionel 
Lane but Cross Damon and that he 
has a wife and three children in 
Chicago and has murdered both 
Gilbert and Hilton, the facts are too 
horrible for her to bear. In a moment 
of hysteria, she commits suicide. 
Houston all along suspects that 
Cross may be the cause of this rash 
of death in the Communist under- 
ground, and he is finally convinced 
of the man’s guilt, but, having in- 
sufficient evidence to take into 
court, he lets him go, saying: “You 
are your own law, so you'll be your 
own judge.” The Party meanwhile 
has also become convinced that Cross 
murdered Blount and Hilton: so 
they set their killers on his heels, and 
they shoot him down one night as 
Cross is walking away from Harlem, 
along Central Park. On his death- 
bed, as he stammers out his last 
words explaining why he chose to 
live as an outlaw, Cross says: “I 
wanted to be free... .” “And what 
did you find?” asks Houston. Cross 
answers: “Nothing.” Near his end 
he whispers: “It... it was... hor- 
rible . . .” Finally he says: “I wish 
I had some way to give the meaning 
of my life to others . . . To make a 
bridge from man to man... Tell 
them not to come down this road,” 
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because “Man is a promise that he 
must never break.” In other words, 
though he still believes that the old 
myths are dead and that the world 
has no higher significance, he has 
come to realize that we must not 
therefore conclude, as Ivan Karama- 
zov did, that “everything is per- 
mitted.” For so to reason and to act 
is only to consecrate one’s rebellion 
in a futility of blood and destruction 
and to blot out the possibility of any 
hope of a future. “Man is a promise 
that he must never break.” Thus it 
is that this demon-obsessed man of 
the twentieth century seeks to move 
from a tormented Nietzschean nihi- 
lism to a kind of redemptive human- 
ism. 

The hesitancy with which Wright 
suggests this resolution of Cross’s 
dilemmas provides some indication 
of his own sense of the enormous 
difficulties involved in basing any 
robustly humanist affirmations upon 
the “first principles” to which Cross 
continues even at the end to cling. 
And since ail the internal evidence 
suggests that Cross Damon’s “first 
principles” are those which Wright 
himself uneasily embraces at this 
mid-point in his career, the reason- 
able conclusion is that Wright is still 
in search of a mode of rebellion that 
is not itself destructive of the human 
enterprise. 


Cloud Cuckooland 


EuGENE HALL 


LL the time they were going 
A up and up the mountain 
road in the interior of 
Puerto Rico, around the intermin- 
able curves, Florence was conscious 
of his presence. It bothered her be- 
cause he did not know how to be- 
have in the car. He fidgeted; he 
played with the radio, tuning it too 
loud, changing stations with nervous 
vitality; he touched her on the 
shoulder, the arm, the leg to remind 
her of his presence; once, as they 
were going around a particularly 
dangerous curve, he lit a cigarette 
for her and put it, thrust it, into 
her mouth, so that her vision was 
completely blocked. 
“Ché!” she called protestingly. 
He looked at her and grinned, 
understanding nothing except that 
she had spoken his name. “Te 
quiero,” he said, touching her thigh 
with his hard hand. 
I love you, she thought, I love you, 
I love you, I love you—and still she 
could not get over the wonder of it. 
She stole a glance at him, and he 
was there, tangibly present, an ani- 
mal, young and healthy — and he 
loved her, or so he told her often 
enough. It was her miracle, too long 
delayed, too late in her life to be 
true, she believed, for she was firmly 
convinced that love belonged to the 
young; and she was thirty-six and 
dry, she told herself, plain, a little 
too fat, too much an old maid. It’s 
money, she thought for the hun- 
dredth time, of course the boy be- 
lieves that all Americans are rich. 


He caught her glimpse and 
grinned at her (Animal! she 
thought) , and his hand on her thigh 
became more familiar. “Te quiero,” 
he repeated, knowing that she al- 
ways understood at least that much 
Spanish. “Te quiero, mi vida.” 

She had to change gears for 
another curve, and she knocked his 
hand away. He retreated to the 
corner, sulking, and muttered, “Te 
quiero, pero no me quieres.” 

How ridiculous! she thought with 
annoyance. Everything is always 
personal, like a woman, so now I 
must coax and cajole him back into 
a good humor; and all because he is 
really quite stupid, because he 
understands nothing about the car 
—so little that he thinks the mirror 
is to satisfy his vanity, to admire 
himself while he combs his hair. An 
animal, young and vain—but, oh! 
beautiful! she thought, melting, 
remembering him physically, the 
clear skin and the smooth muscles 
and the golden color that excited 
her, had excited her from the first 
day she had arrived in San Juan. He 
was like the prizefighters — Cuban 
and Italian bantamweights and light- 
weights whose pictures she had 
secretly admired for years. And he 
is mine, mine! she thought fiercely. 
Even though I am thirty-six and an 
old maid, he is mine, because of some 
miracle that has transpired — has 
vegetated —in this moist air, this 
steaming sunlight. 

As one curve twisted back upon 
itself to become another, even more 
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dangerous, her driving became less 
tense. She was surrendering herself 
to the idea that the fate of the car 
was no longer in her own hands, 
and she began to admire the scenery 
—the hillsides plunging down to the 
narrow road, threatening to engulf 
it with green. They were going 
through coffee country, where the 
sensitive coffee trees grow in the 
luxuriant shade of bananas and 
breadfruit and mangoes, where great 
fern-trees along the road give the 
landscape an oddly prehistoric ap- 
pearance. It was, she thought, wild, 
incredible, a scene devised in the 
romantic imagination of Byron or 
Goethe. 

The road plunged down and across 
a muddy, turbulent stream, then up 
again, still curving, and losing itself 
among the steep green hillsides. Ché 
was moving restlessly again, leaning 
across her so that he could see from 
her window. 

“Alla!” he cried out. “Alla!” He 
pointed to a tiny white speck, a 
house perched at the very top of a 
hill far above the valley of the little 
river. “My home,” he added in Eng- 
glish, one of the score of English 
phrases that he still remembered 
from his five’ years of school. 

The house was so lonely, so iso- 
lated, that Florence involuntarily 
shivered. I shouldn’t be here at all, 
she thought; I am doing something 
wrong. And nevertheless it all seemed 
natural that she should find herself 
on this mountain road. 

Bored with New York, with its 
dirt and its crowds and its extremes 
of temperature, she had accepted a 
position as visiting professor of 
mathematics at the Industrial and 


Technical Arts College of Puerto 
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Rico—Puerto Rico, the “island of 
enchantment,” as the tourist folders 
that she avidly read informed her; 
Puerto Rico, part of the United 
States, where all the smiling natives 
(so she read) spoke English, where 
there were none of the problems 
with currency or passports or health 
regulations or the other devices that 
bedevil travelers. What a paradise 
of expectation! She had stayed in 
San Juan for one happy and relaxing 
week before she went on to San 
Miguel del Oeste, a fair-sized city 
on the western coast of the island, 
where the College was located. 

San Miguel was different from 
San Juan; less provincial than she 
had expected, but nevertheless— 
provincial. She had rented a small 
house with a small garden—apart- 
ments still reminded her too much 
of New York—and had settled 
down, rather regretful that her 
circle of acquaintances was limited 
largely to faculty members who, 
whether they were Americans or 
Puerto Ricans, were very similar to 
faculty members anywhere; regret- 
ful that she could never get to know 
the tawny, vigorous young men 
whom she covertly watched all the 
time, longing to put out her hands 
and touch one. 

Then Ché had appeared. One 
morning he was standing at her door 
in tattered clothes and grinning at 
her. ““Me work,” he said, and demon- 
strated in vivid pantomime that he 
could sweep and wash and iron. 

Her acquaintances were dubious 
at first. “He’ll steal, you know,” 
they warned her; but he had stayed, 
and nothing disappeared. But he was 
much more disturbing to her in ways 
that she never discussed with her 
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friends. He began to work in her 
garden, wearing only a pair of swim- 
ming trunks, and she would sit on 
her terrace, the papers she had to 
correct forgotten, and watch the 
rippling muscles and the evenly 
tanned skin. And she knew that he 
was always aware of her eyes. Then 
in the house she would look up when 
he was doing some chore, and he 
would be grinning at her with a smile 
that lighted up his whole face, and 
he was very handsome then, with 
his high cheek-bones and even white 
teeth and long-lashed amber eyes— 
like a young Indian, she thought. 

Soon he was taking a much more 
open interest in her; he would worry 
about what and how much she ate 
(Puerto Rican men liked women to 
be well-padded, he told her once, 
even patting her on the hip to show 
her); he wanted to help her pick 
out her clothes; he would be wait- 
ing with a mournful expression for 
her return from the College. And 
she, too, began to do things for him. 
She bought him clothes and kept 
him in cigarettes and pocket money 
above his meager salary of five dol- 
lars a week (“Much too much!” her 
friends, shocked, had informed her). 
She began to learn Spanish more 
quickly so that she could talk with 
him a little. And all the time she 
tried to pretend to herself that her 
interest in him was maternal; tried 
to pretend, although she kept on 
watching his young animal’s body 
whenever she had the chance. 

One night she invited her friends 
in for a few drinks, and she dressed 
Ché up in a white jacket and had 
him wait on her guests. ““You’re so 
lucky!” they told her. “It’s terribly 
difficult to get a good servant now. 
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As soon as they’ve saved sixty-four 
dollars they run off to New York, 
and then you have to begin training 
another one. And you say he doesn’t 
steal? What a miracle! I’d put up 
with the stealing if I could just get 
someone to stay with me.” But of 
course they didn’t know about the 
clothes and the cigarettes and the 
pocket money. 

When her guests had left, she 
realized that she was just a little 
tight; but Ché was holding out 
another drink to her. ‘“‘But I 
shouldn’t,” she said, “zo debo.” He 
laughed and held it out, and she took 
it. She sat on the couch, and he was 
sitting beside her with a drink for 
himself. And then he leaned over 
and kissed her, and she stopped try- 
ing to pretend to herself any more. 

And now, after two months, two 
months in which she had tried not 
to think, only to be happy, they 
were ascending this road up into the 
mountains, on the way to visit his 
family. 

“Alla!” 
home!” 

She pulled the car to the side of 
the road and stopped, while he 
leaned across her and waved out the 
window to the distant house, the in- 
visible people. 

He turned 
Hurry!” 

She started the car again, but 
with reluctance, with a flutter of 
panic. In San Miguel, when they 
had started, the goal seemed a long 
way off, unreachable; but now it 
was close enough to be seen. She had 
permitted herself to be urged into 
this trip, nagged until her reluctance 
to go anywhere or see anyone had 
been dissolved. A day in the country, 


he was saying. “My 


to her. “Hurry! 
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she tried to describe it to herself, 
sightseeing in the mountains; and 
she had convinced herself that they 
never would arrive, that there was 
no destination; but within herself 
she knew it would be better to stay 
in San Miguel, hidden, preserving 
her feeling of idyllic unreality; hid- 
den from the world’s sharp eyes; 
and hiding from each other in the 
proximity, their disparities, their 
unsuitability. 

“The road,” she said, and then 
searched in her mind for the Spanish 
word. “La carretera,’ and_ she 
gestured in the direction of his house. 

He laughed. “No, no! Tenemos 
que andar.” He clarified by making 
a gesture indicating that they would 
have to walk. They drove on again 
in silence, turning, twisting, ascend- 
ing higher and higher. 

Ché was gesturing again, telling 
her to stop. There was a sugar cane 
field—improbable so high, so remote 
—through which a dirt road twisted, 
past a weathered wooden house. She 
turned in and stopped abruptly, 
looking at the muddy ruts ahead. 
“But I can’t take the car in here,” 
she protested. 

““We stop,” he said. “Ahora tene- 
mos que andar.” 

Already he was jumping out of 
the car, running up to a gaunt old 
man who was standing in front of 
the gray house, chattering away in 
Spanish so rapid that she could catch 
only occasional words. Florence got 
out more slowly and stood beside the 
car. She was conscious of the stares 
of the ragged children who material- 
ized from nowhere, of the eyes of 
the old man, who was listening to 
Ché but gazing at her burningly. 
She felt awkward, larger than life. 
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“Ché!” she called softly. He 
turned to her and grinned, a dazzling 
smile on his tan face. He was like 
some brilliantly plumaged bird in 
his red T-shirt (which she had 
bought for him) and white trousers 
(which she had also bought for him 
and then had to prevent him from 
having pegged). 

He waved to her, but went on 
talking to the old man. In despera- 
tion she began to lock the car, testing 
each door carefully, trying to ap- 
pear occupied, purposeful. Then he 
was beside her, propelling her down 
the road. “Vamos! Vamos!” he said 
impatiently. 

They moved away through the 
walls of waving sugar cane which 
enclosed them. Florence looked back 
at the car. It already seemed tiny 
and remote, a last little fragment 
of the familiar from which she was 
tearing herself away to enter the 
mysterious, the unknown—the for- 
gotten world of reality. She was 
overcome by an unreasoning fear: 
Ché and the old man had plotted 
to steal the car; she would be lured 
into this lonely place and murdered; 
no one would ever miss her. She 
stopped, gazing at the lost car, 
clutching her purse which contained 
the precious keys. 

“Vamos, vamos!” Ché said, and 
set her in motion again. The road 
turned and they were out of sight 
of the car. 

The road narrowed into a path, 
and its ruts became deeper. The hill- 
side was too steep for sugar cane, 
which gave way to grass and trees. 
They were in flickering shadow 
now, and the ground was muddy, 
the footing uncertain. They started 
down a long slope, and the path be- 
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came a ravine. Ché leaped nimbly 
ahead of her, still in high spirits. 
She slipped along behind him, awk- 
ward and graceless. Her shoes were 
caked with mud, her legs splattered 
with it. Once he disappeared from 
view completely, and the panic re- 
turned; she wanted to run, to get 
safely back to the car, the last link 
with her old life, her own life, to 
drive back to San Miguel and her 
little house, to stand at the black- 
board with chalk and eraser in her 
hand and the safe faces of her stu- 
dents before her, and the knowledge 
that Ché would be at home waiting 
for her, to turn drab existence into 
magic. 

His red jersey came into view 
again; he was with her, guiding her 
down through the rocks and mud, 
finally lifting her and carrying her, 
while she relaxed in his arms, until 
they emerged at a level place, a shelf 
cut in the side of the hill. He put 
her down, and then, so close to her 
that she thought her eardrums would 
burst, he emitted a piercing whistle. 

Mira, mira!” he cried, and she 
could see the house again, still tiny, 
still, she thought wearily, a long 
climb upward. But now she could 
make out the figures of people stand- 
ing in front of the house, and Ché 
was waving wildly to them. “My 
home,” he said. “My home. Vamos, 
rapido!” 

They entered a shadowy grove 
of orange trees. Ché’s arm tightened 
around her. He pulled her toward 
him and gave her a quick, fierce 
kiss). He broke away, laughing 
wildly, exuberantly. “Te quiero, te 
quiero!” he said exultantly. 

She reached out her hand, want- 
ing to be kissed again, but he took it 
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and pulled her along. “Vamos a 
casa. My home.” His long lashes hid 
the laughter in his faun’s eyes. 

The sun shone through the trees, 
dappled the ground, sparkled on the 
wet grass. She laughed aloud. 
Animal, wonderful animal! And 
mine! She wanted to cry out, Let 
us stay here, my love! Let us go no 
farther, but rest here in sun and 
shadow, forever and forever! Go no 
farther! But he was pulling her on- 
ward. This is a mistake, she thought 
with dread, we should never have left 
San Miguel and our circumscribed, 
safe life... 

The path had changed again. It 
was a furrow of orange mud leading 
upward, the long final ascent to the 
house. Florence slipped and climbed 
and climbed and slipped. The steep 
hillside was cultivated with some 
vine she did not recognize, and there 
was no shade any more. Ahead of 
her the red shirt and the white pants, 
still clean, bobbed along. Florence 
panted and pushed her hair back 
from her sweating forehead. 

Ché disappeared over the crest of 
the hill, and she could hear the ex- 
cited jabber of Spanish. She paused 
for a moment, conscious of her 
flushed and glistening face, her hair 
gone limp and stringy from per- 
spiration, her mud-flecked shoes and 
legs. She started forward again, self- 
consciously, hesitantly, wanting to 
postpone the moment of meeting 
Ché’s family. I know so little 
Spanish! she thought: but deeper 
down her mind was wondering, 
what sort of people will they be, 
can they be, living in this mountain 
fastness, so remote from the world 
—from my world? What will there 
be between us, in common, save our 
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common humanity? Her heart was 
pounding. What will I find? What 
will I find? 

He was standing in their midst, 
the bright red bird, preening him- 
self. There was a swarm of children, 
of all ages, in all stages of dress and 
undress, dirtiness and cleanliness; 
and several work-worn women, all 
talking at once. For a while, for 
several minutes, Florence stood 
watching them from a distance, un- 
noticed, forgotten. Then there was 
a sudden silence as they saw her. The 
oldest of the women stepped for- 
ward. It was obviously Ché’s mother, 
her face lined and exhausted, her 
long hair unkempt, but still hand- 
some, with pride in her bearing. Yes, 
thought Florence, they are good- 
looking, a physically compelling 
people. 

The woman took her hand and 
held it limply for a moment while 
she uttered a greeting which was 
completely incomprehensible to 
Florence. Florence smiled and re- 
mained speechless, feeling the in- 
adequacy of her silence, beginning 
to blush as the silence prolonged it- 
self. Then one of the children began 
to cry, someone picked it up, and 
everybody started to talk at once 
again. 

Ché stepped forward and put his 
arm around her waist, demon- 
strating his ownership, showing off 
his possession. In San Miguel she 
would have been annoyed, would 
have pushed him away; but here, 
now, she was glad; his arm encir- 
cling her made her feel less a 
stranger, more as though she be- 
longed, even through her wall of 
silence and incomprehension. They 
moved toward the house, with 
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children and dogs and cats scamper- 
ing around the edge of the group, 
chickens clucking and running for 
safety in front of them. 

They went into the house, into 
a tiny room that smelled of mildew 
and too many people. Someone 
brought a hard wooden chair, and 
Florence dutifully sat down. Ché 
was talking and talking, they were 
all talking and never listening; while 
the children in the doorway laughed 
and poked at each other and very 
obviously stared at her. The feeling 
of ease and belonging she had had 
for a moment vanished completely. 
She sat stiffly on the hard chair, 
longing to be outdoors, where she 
could see a patch of sunny sky and 
the hillside falling away into a void. 
A smile was fixed rigidly on her 
lips, but her eyes grew glassy. Their 
conversation was nothing but a 
stream of sound in which she could 
not distinguish a single word. 

Time seemed to pass interminably. 
The muscles of her face were sore 
from her artificial grin. She glanced 
around, trying to focus her eyes. 
Ché had disappeared, the women 
were gone, only the children still 
crowded in the door. She felt bound 
there, isolated in her strangeness and 
discomfort, unable to move, even 
to change her position, quite alone 
and waiting for some touch, some 
sign, to bring her back to life. 

The room filled with people 
again, and they were forcing her to 
accept a cup of coffee. The radio 
was turned on—too loud, of course; 
it was constitutional; they could not 
exist without the blare of noise. She 
sipped the coffee. It was much too 
sweet; the sugar bowl must have 
been emptied into it. She forced 
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herself to finish it and set it down 
with relief. 

“Good? Good?” They were look- 
ing at her with an attitude of eager 
expectancy. 

She made herself smile and nod 
vigorously, forced enthusiasm into 
her voice: ““Very good!” 

They relaxed into noisiness. Flor- 
ence’s head was throbbing; it was 
stifling in the tiny airless room, 
crowded with so many people. There 
must have been fifteen altogether, 
including the children. Women and 
children—there were no men except 
Ché and a boy of about twelve, a 
younger brother or nephew. Where 
do they all sleep? she wondered. 
There were tiny rooms on either side. 
In one of them she could see the post 
of a big mahogany bed—that, she 
decided, must be where his parents 
sleep. In back, really a lean-to resting 
against the house, was the kitchen. 
In all, only four rooms for so many 
people; and the animals seemed to 
be as free in the house as the people. 
She had counted three dogs, four 
cats (one of them in imminent dan- 
ger of giving birth), innumerable 
chickens, and a tiny piglet that was 
driven out with much confusion 
whenever it came into the room, 
but that then apparently circled the 
house and came in through the 
kitchen again, causing a cyclical dis- 
ruption attended by loud squeals 
from pig and children alike. 

She felt as though she had been 
sitting on that chair with the same 
smile fixed on her face for endless 
time. This is reality, she told herself, 
this is life, this is the way it smells 
and sounds; the other, Ché and I 
together, alone, is the dream. If I sit 
here long enough, motionless and 
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seeing nothing, hearing nothing, 
perhaps this will all vanish and the 
dream will be restored. But her 
throbbing head was crying, Get out 
of here! Get out! Go out in the open 
air where you can breathe, where 
you can cleanse your nostrils of this 
odor of reality, where these shrill 
voices will be blown away by the 
wind! 

She rose abruptly and went to 
Ché, touched him on his bare arm. 
The skin was cool and firm; the 
momentary contact reassured her. 
“Can we go outside?” she asked him, 
and then realized that merely his 
familiarity had tricked her into 
speaking English. Awkwardly she 
translated her question into Spanish. 

*Cémo no!” he exclaimed, and 
drew her out of the room into the 
welcome air. The sun was still shin- 
ing, clouds scudded across the blaz- 
ing sky, and the wind swept by free 
and strong. 

He led her down a path between 
fields that Florence thought would 
have been impossible to cultivate. 
They came out on a point of land, 
higher than any other in sight except 
for a ridge of jagged mountaintops 
on the horizon, so far away that they 
seemed dwarfed. The very top of 
the world, she thought. Far below 
them, in a vast panorama, was the 
river valley, winding its way from 
the mountains to the sea, which was 
visible far away. 

“Magnificent!” Florence ex- 
claimed. “It’s beautiful! Breath-tak- 
ing!” 

Everything else was forgotten: the 
house, the people, the animals and 
the smells and the tumult of noise. 
Only this magnificent view existed, 
to explain why Ché had been so 
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insistent that she make this trip to 
his home. All the self-consciousness 
was gone, the awareness of incon- 
gruities, the doubts and fears that 
had been nagging at her mind about 
this trip; all swept away by the wind, 
purified by the sunshine. 

Ché was smiling at her, not under- 
standing her words, but intently 
watching her rapt face. He laughed, 
a soft, triumphant laugh that said, 
I told you so; I told you that you 
— find it wonderful and beauti- 

ul. 

He put his arms around her and 
turned her face to his. They kissed, 
a long, passionate kiss; and every- 
thing was blotted out except his 
nearness. This is what I want! she 
thought fiercely — this wonderful 
animal being to hold me and to 
liberate me from my civilized self. 
Their lips parted, but still she clung 
to him tightly, running her hand 
under his shirt to feel his shoulder 
muscles. He picked her up and 
carried her down to a tiny hidden 
shelf of land. They stayed there a 
long time, sitting on the grass, hold- 
ing hands, in silence, gazing at the 
wide vista before them, while the 
sun dipped down toward the sea. 

At last they rose and started hand- 
in-hand to climb back to the house. 
On the path they met Ché’s father 
and his two brothers coming back 
from the fields. One of the brothers 
rode a small, strong, tawny-colored 
horse, and the other walked at its 
head. Ché greeted them and they 
went on toward the house, hardly 
glancing at her, in fact, she felt, 
averting their eyes, restraining their 
curiosity out of some sense of em- 
barrassment or disapproval. 


Ché began to talk with his father, 
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and the conversation prolonged it- 
self while she hovered uncomfort- 
ably, wondering whether to wait or 
go on to the house. There were long 
pauses and sober head-shakings and 
no smiles, and Florence began to feel 
unreasonable fear welling up inside 
herself again. Of course he is telling 
Ché that he doesn’t approve of me; 
he thinks I am a wicked woman, and 
he is telling Ché to find himself a 
good woman from the hills, who can 
cook his rice and beans and make 
him happy. The two men crouched 
down peasant style, as though they 
were going to continue their talk 
for a long time, and Florence pre- 
tended to admire the sunset, though 
in reality she was straining to catch 
any words at all to determine the 
drift of their conversation. 

At last they rose, and Ché’s father 
shook hands with her gravely. He 
had a stern and somber face, one, 
Florence was sure, that seldom 
smiled; and her fluttering fear deep- 
ened. He spoke to her in slow and 
clear Spanish, so that she understood 
most of what he said, welcoming 
her to his home, apologizing for his 
poverty, but asking her to share the 
little he and his family had. It was 
courteous enough, Florence thought, 
but there was something arrogant in 
his manner, even in his avowal of 
poverty; and coupled with the long 
wait, he seemed to her sinister and 
menacing. 

When they arrived at the house, 
the short tropical dusk was almost 
over. In the tiny center room a 
kerosene lamp was lit, and the 
women were bustling around putting 
dinner on the table. When Ché’s 
father entered the room, the noise 
died away, and Florence felt that 
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there was more than respect in the 
silence; it possessed a quality of fear, 
too. He sat down at the table and 
indicated to Florence that she was 
also to sit. Ché joined them, and his 
two brothers, one older, serious and 
heavily built like the father, the 
other, younger, slender and with a 
dreamy and remote face, as though 
his thoughts, the very essence of his 
being, were far removed from this 
barren hilltop farm. The women and 
children, as was customary, did not 
eat with them, but waited on them 
with the usual noise and commotion. 
Again she felt herself becoming sub- 
merged in the atmosphere of the 
room, growing stiff and rigid and 
glassy-eyed. But she forced herself 
to eat, although she could taste noth- 
ing, until the syrupy sweet coffee 
indicated to her that the meal was 
finished. 

Florence escaped as hastily as pos- 
sible outdoors into the cool night air. 
When Ché joined her, she asked him 
hopefully, “Can we go now?” 

“No, no! Tenemos que esperar!” 
he answered. We have to wait. She 
wanted to ask him why, to press 
for explanations, to urge him to leave 
immediately. But she was helpless, 
completely an alien. I must surrender 
myself, she thought; I must accept 
this experience. But she felt ex- 
hausted and alone and lost. Why am 
I here? she asked herself. It was mad- 
ness for me to agree to meet his 
family—there can be no meeting 
between us. 

Ché brought chairs for them, and 
they sat by the side of the house, 
away from the door, so that she 
could see nothing that was going on 
in the house, only hear the confused 
clamor of the women’s voices and 
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the clatter of dishes. 

The older brother rode by on the 
little yellow horse. To Florence’s 
surprise, there were schoolbooks 
dangling from the saddle. 

“He go to school,” Ché said, 
laughing. 

“A long ride in the dark .. .” 
Florence began, but her voice trailed 
off into nothingness. The brother 
was staring at her, his eyes unveiled, 
a look of utter contempt shadowed 
with malevolence. She shuddered, 
for the face was cruel and brutal, an 
image of the father’s face, recalling 
the unacknowledged dread, the 
awareness of dark depths into which 
she could not see. Saying nothing, 
he flicked the horse’s rump with the 
reins and disappeared from view 
without a backward glance. 

The younger brother came out 
and stretched out on the ground. 
He exchanged a few lazy words 
with Ché, but for the most part they 
were quiet. Gradually the sounds 
from the house were stilled too. 

The moon, almost full, had risen 
and was shining bright and clear 
above the jagged horizon of hills. 
As they sat in silence, a soft mist 


gathered in the valleys below and 


slowly rose toward them, so that 
they were floating on clouds, high 
and free, alone in the sky. The moon- 
light was reflected from the mist, 
suffusing the whole hilltop with a 
green, unearthly radiance. Florence 
trembled in the fluttering breeze— 
the scene was so unreal, as though 
the house and its inhabitants were 
softly floating through space. 

She was filled with the desire, the 
anxiety to go, but she sat motion- 
less, waiting, she did not know for 


what. The boy, Ché’s brother, was 
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lying on his back, his eyes open, star- 
ing directly at the moon. 

From the house a low wail arose, 
like the sound of someone in pain, 
in grief. A little cry of fear escaped 
from her, but Ché gripped her arm 
so hard that he hurt her. His face 
was oblivious, he was listening in- 
tently to the sound from the house. 
His brother did not move, but Flor- 
ence saw, sensed, that his eyes were 
glittering. The keening wail went 
on interminably, for endless min- 
utes, while there was no other sound, 
while the house continued its slow 
journey through space. 

“José! Enrique!” A deep, com- 
manding, imperious voice cut 
through the silence. 

Oigo,” the brother answered, in 
a voice high and shrill, on the edge 
of hysteria. He rose like a somnam- 
bulist and went toward the house. 

Ché rose too and pulled Florence 
with him. She writhed to free her 
arm from his grip. ““Ché, what is it? 
What is it?” She was in terror, she 
wanted to escape, but she also wanted 
to know the reason for this weird 
behavior. She blocked his way so 
that he could not go to the house. 
“Ché, tell me, what is it?” 

Somos espiritistas,’ he answered, 
trying to thrust her out of his way. 

Es piritistas—spiritualists! Florence 
had heard that there was a strong 
spiritualist sect in Puerto Rico, but 
she had never encountered it, never 
expected to meet it thus. She still 
stood in front of Ché, preventing 
him from leaving her. “But wh- 
what —” she stammered incredul- 
ously, ““wh-what are they doing?” 

His voice was deeper, his words 
came more slowly, so that she could 
understand him. “They are pray- 
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ing,” he said. ““They are praying to 
the spirits to see if you are a good 
woman, to see if the spirits want me 
to know & ard 

his father’s voice called 
again, more commandingly, and 
Florence had a vivid recollection of 
the arrogant face, the somber face 
which barely hid cruelty and primi- 
tiveness. 

“Espérame,” he said harshly, and 
forced his way past her. 

She stood stunned for a moment, 
bewildered, mindless, in the bright 
moonlight, while the keening re- 
doubled in intensity. 

Animal, animal! she thought, 
trembling. Animal; Animal, so I 
have always thought of him; an 
animal, wild and beautiful, but wild 
and savage too. The body of an 
animal, and the mind of an animal, 
dark and unreasoning. An animal, 
primitive and treacherous, capable 
of turning on me, the enemy human 
being, of tearing at me with teeth, 
with fangs, rendering me until my 
blood flows. An animal, a wolf who 
has led me to the wolf’s lair to share 
me with the whole wolf pack, the 
ravenous, starving, savage wolf pack. 

She began moving toward the 
path, blindly, automatically. I must 
get to the car, she told herself; I 
must get away from here, but I 
must go silently, so they will not hear 
me and pursue me. 

She started down the muddy path, 
dipped into the mist so that she 
could not see where she was going, 
but kept on moving blindly, in- 
stinctively downward. Behind, 
growing fainter, the keening was 
borne on the soft night air. I must 
get away, she repeated, and began 
to run, falling, scrambling in the 
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mud, no longer caring if only she 
could escape. She was moving in 
darkness in the orange grove, 
blundering into tree trunks, catch- 
ing her hair in the twigs, bruising 
her face on low branches. But at last 
she came to the ledge from which 
the house was visible. Breathless, 
panting, tears streaming down her 
face, she paused leaning against a 
tree. The mist was lifting, and at the 
distant house she could see lights 
bobbing, starting down the steep 
path. 

Everything was forgotten except 
her terror, which drove her on. She 
ran, scrambling on the rocks in the 
ravine, ignoring everything except 
the blind desire to flee. The path 
widened, and she was in the rutted 
road between the mobile walls of 
sugar cane. The moon rode high 
above, giving her enough light to 
see, but she felt lost and direction- 
less among the tall stalks of cane 
which blotted out all landmarks ex- 
cept the sky. She ran onward, pray- 
ing that there were no turns in the 
road, that it would lead straight and 
sure to the car. She pictured herself 
lost and hiding in the cane field 
while Ché and his family searched 
for her, intending— 

Intending what? She did not 
know, she only knew that she was 
terrified, that she had to flee. Her 
heart was pounding, her breath 
was coming in harsh gasps, but she 
ran on, away. 

She heard dogs barking, and hesi- 
tated for a moment. But there must 
be houses where there are dogs, she 
told herself, and started running 
toward the sound. Dogs closed 
around her, snarling, snapping at 
her heels. She paid no attention to 
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them, she could no longer feel her 
physical self. 

Dimly in the moonlight the bulk 
of a house loomed ahead of her, and 
then she saw the bright glints of the 
chromium of her car. “At last, at 
last!” She sobbed with relief. 

She fumbled with the key, her 
hands shaking, but finally she man- 
aged to open the door and climb into 
the car. What safety! The wall of 
glass and steel to enclose her and 
protect her! She leaned against the 
steering wheel and fought to regain 
her breath, fighting back the 
hysterical sobs. Be calm, she told 
herself, be calm, be calm! Nothing 
has really happened. 

She ran her hands caressingly over 
the steering wheel. How familiar it 
seemed, how safe and civilized; and 
this wonderful machine would carry 
her back to San Miguel and an 
orderly, unhaunted world, a disen- 
chanted world, perhaps a dull one, 
but at least the moon would not be 
savage, the night air would not be 
chilled by primitive fear. 

She looked into the rear view 
mirror, and she could see a cluster 
of lights approaching through the 
cane field. The feeling of panic 
started to surge up again, but she 
fought it back. I am safe, she told 
herself, completely safe within my 
metal shell. 

She stepped on the starter. The 
motor hummed, then died. The 
lights were drawing closer; even in 
the tiny area of the mirror she could 
see dim figures. She stepped on the 
starter again, and the motor whirred 
and caught. Deliberately she let it 
warm up for a minute, until the 
lights were large, almost upon her. 
Then she put the car in gear and 
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pulled quickly out on the highway to an apartment, so he won’t be 
and turned back toward San Miguel able to find me. 

—San Miguel without Ché, but dull, Without Ché. Without love, with- 
dependable. I’ll go to the hotel for out fear. Without Ché! Animal! she 
a few days, she thought, then move thought, and shivered. 


Blameless of Life 


FROM THE Obes OF Horace, Book I, 22 
TRANSLATED BY HELEN RowE HENZE 


Blameless of life and free from sin, 

A man needs neither spear nor bow 

Nor yet the quiver heavy therein 
With poisoned arrow, 


Whether through Syrtes’ scorching sands 

Or through the hostile Caucasus 

His path, or where through fabled lands 
Flows the Hydaspes. 


Singing I wandered through Sabine wood, 
Lalage my song and all unarmed; 
A wolf fled from me as I stood, 
Left me unharmed, 
Oh, such a beast as never flourished 
On slopes where Daunian forests seed, 
Nor the dry ground of Juba nourished 
Where lions feed. 


Ah, place me then in barren fields 
ere never a tree by summer warmed 
Returns to life, where earth but yields 
Land tempest-stormed; 


Place me beneath the coursing sun, 

Abodes of living men forsaking: 

T’ll love Lalage the laughing one, 
The sweetly speaking. 


The Irony of John Crowe Ransom 


G. R. WassERMAN 


LL irony is a form of con- 

A trast between appearance 
a and reality; the elements 
which are essential to it are an ironic 
will (in nature a god; in fiction the 
author), a spectator, and a victim. 
Ironic effect is the secret intimacy 
enjoyed by the will and the spectator 
at the expense of the latter, or, in 
other words, the awareness of the 
discrepancy between reality and its 
false appearance in the mind of a 
victim. 

Originally, the term designated 
the manner of speaking of a stock 
character of Greek comedy, the 
eiron, who, though a seeming fool, 
regularly triumphed over his antago- 
nist, the alazon, by his skill in dis- 
sembling his knowledge. A similar 
irony of manner may be seen in 
Socratic irony, though here the de- 
ception is not directed at an indi- 
vidual victim, but applied to dia- 
lectical ends; Socrates’ ignorance was 
an indirect way of arriving at the 
truth, a skepticism of every dogma 
that was not proven to rest upon 
first principles. From verbal irony 
and the irony of manner, ironic con- 
trast was introduced into the struc- 
ture of a dramatic plot by making 
an audience aware of elements in 
the situation of which a character 
was ignorant. Words and actions 
were thereby made to have a peculiar 
effect derivative from the contrast 
between the spectator’s knowledge 
and the character’s ignorance. 

In none of these historical forms 
of irony does an author constitute 


one of the essential elements of the 
contrast. In both the primitive 
Eironeia and the Socratic dialogue, 
the deception is practiced by a dra- 
matic character; and in the Greek 
tragedy, the ironic will is invested 
in a God or Fate who arbitrarily 
prepares for the sudden disillusion- 
ment of a character. Moreover, the 
objectivity of the classical tragedian 
was assured by a stable and ordered 
structure of ideas. The classical 
ironist spoke for neither the gods nor 
man. He did not need to, for classical 
irony was vitally connected with the 
Greek moral view of life; it was a 
way of asserting the golden mean, 
of reconciling the gods and man 
without committing the author to 
either party. 

But the modern ironist cannot 
count on a universally acceptable 
explanation of experience. Objecti- 
vity thus becomes a pose for being 
critical or satirical. Like satire, irony 
carries with it the standards of judg- 
ment and norms of conduct by 
which contrasts may be perceived; 
it includes the explanation of the 
irreconcilable elements which com- 
pose it—even when that explanation 
is merely an awareness that the ele- 
ments are irreconcilable. That 
awareness implies, of course, that the 
ironist is himself a victim; it means 
not only (if the poet has any integ- 
rity in his work) that he cannot 
flee from his knowledge to assert 
his own explanation of experience, 
but also that he cannot, like the 
satirist, remain perfectly objective 
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to apply his knowledge as an irre- 
vocable standard of judgment. He 
cannot, humanely, criticize, with- 
out qualification, those who are not 
aware that God and man are irre- 
concilably opposed. In order, then, 
to describe the irony of a modern 
author and to judge the validity of 
the positive values he has to offer, 
one must determine the degree to 
which, under the pose of objectivity, 
his view of the world passively—if 
not actively—involves him in that 
irony. One must, further, apply that 
distinction — suggested in Henry 
James’ Prefaces—between an “ap- 
plied irony” that is “a campaign, of 
a sort, on behalf of something better 
. . . that blessedly, as is assumed, 
might be” and an “operative irony” 
which “implies and projects the pos- 
sible other case—the case rich and 
edifying where the actuality is pre- 
tentious and vain,” but which is 
“the ‘moral’ sense of a work of art” 
dependent upon “the amount of felt 
life concerned in producing it.” 

In general, the development of 
Ransom’s irony may be described as 
a modification of “applied irony” 
or satiric objectivity, a modulation 
from his early ironic models— 
Hardy’s Satires of Circumstance— 
to a more personally realized view 
of the ironic contrasts in the world. 
I refer to the progress which extends 
from Poems about God to Two 
Gentlemen in Bonds. Ransom’s latest 
work — poems like “Prelude to an 
Evening” and “Painting: A Head” 
—may be considered as the fruit of 
this development: commentaries of 
ironic inclusiveness, but expressed 
in a more impersonal and direct 
manner. 

The irony of Ransom’s earliest 
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volume, Poems about God, is of this 
“circumstantial,” or satirical, sort. 
The poet, in his own or an assumed 
voice, comments upon the irony of 
Fate: Nature, or common sense per- 
suades us to believe that events are 
in the main forseeable, that we shall 
find what we seek, that we need not 
expect our sense of the probable 
to be violated. But actually, the poet 
says, what happens is the unexpected, 
the unlooked for. ‘‘Under the 
Locusts,” for instance, begins with 
the question: ““What do old men say,/ 
Sitting out of the sun?” Fate shares 
her knowledge with the experienced, 
who look about at the uncompre- 
hending, and answer: “Dick’s a 
sturdy little lad,” but “Agues and 
rheumatic pains/Will fiddle on his 
bones.” The poet simply records, in 
climactic sequence, the surprises 
which are apparent to a removed 
and knowing observer. 

In the poem called “Grace,” one 
finds perhaps the most interesting 
specimen of Ransom’s early irony, 
for it presents, in primitive form, 
the essential character of his later 
irony. The poem relates the hu- 
miliating and mean death of a pious 


“hired man. Like ‘‘SUnder the 


> 


Locusts,” its irony is external, be- 
tween God and man; the poet simply 
observes, and records the contrast 
between desert—a gracious death— 
and the reward which actually con- 
stituted God’s Grace —a miserable 
one: 


Who is it beams the merriest 

At killing a man, the laughing one? 
You are the one I nominate, 

God of the rivers of Babylon. 


The verbal ironies of the poet are, 
in fact, more bitterly satiric here 
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than in any of the other poems in 
the volume: the poet thinks “how 
he was saved/One day while plough- 
ing in the corn”; and remembers 
the hired man’s hymn, “ “There did 
I bury my sin and pride’,” to scoff, 
“Sinful pride of a hired man!/Out 
of a hired woman born!” 


I thought of the prayers the fool had prayed 
To his God, and I was seeing red, 

When all of a sudden he gave a heave 
And then with shuddering—vomited! 

And God, who had just received full thanks 
For all his kindly daily bread, 

Now called it back again—perhaps 

To see that his birds of the air were fed. 


But in making this irony deeper 
by thus emphasizing and widening 
the contrasts between desert and re- 
ward, the poet himself becomes in- 
volved in the situation. The irony 
is made less pure, the scorn of the 


hired man ameliorated. The objective 
observation of the willful acts of an 
unpredictable God leads the poet 
to an awareness of his own vulner- 
ability, and to his open rebellion 
against them: 


If silence from the dead, I swore, 

There shall be cursing from the quick! 
But I began to vomit too, 

Cursing and vomit ever so thick; 

The dead lay down, and I did too, 

Two ashy idiots: take your pick! 

A little lower than angels he made us, 
(Hear his excellent rhetoric), 

A credit we were to him, half of us dead, 
The other half of us lying sick. 


The sickness of the poet is not a 
detail which emphasizes his disgusted 
scorn of the hired man, but one 
which signifies that he too is a victim 
of God’s will. The differences be- 
tween “Grace” and Ransom’s more 
mature work are obvious when one 
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compares the ironic death of the 
hired man with those by “chills and 
fever,” or—at the worst—by “foul 
subtraction,” in the following 
poems. Nevertheless, the personal 
element in ‘‘Grace,’’ Ransom’s 
awareness of human limitations in 
general—his own as well as that of 
the protagonist of the poem—is a 
feature which distinguishes the 
“operative irony” of his later poems 
from the “applied” and more com- 
pletely objective irony of his early 
“satires of circumstance.” 

The problem of the dissociated 
sensibility, which Robert Penn 
Warren has isolated as the chief 
concern of Ransom’s poetry, has its 
expression, in the poems in Chills 
and Fever and Two Gentlemen in 
Bonds, in two general forms: as 
elegies and poems which show the 
perilous nature of life and beauty, 
and as poems about lovers which 
show the fragility of love. Through- 
out these poems there are conflicts, 
paradoxes which the heroes and 
heroines believe they can resolve, or 
struggle to make compatible, but 
which are actually irreconcilably 
and forever opposed. It is this con- 
trast between wish and fulfilment, 
the ideal and the actual, which pro- 
vides the materials of Ransom’s 
irony. One thinks, for instance, of 
the “Spectral Lovers” who “go 
frozen asunder in fear,” of the 
“Equilibrists,” who, “rigid as two 
painful stars” in “their torture of 
equilibrium,” burn “with fierce love 
always to come near,” yet are kept 
apart by “Honor.” There is the 
“young Adam” of “Nocturne” who 
might, “if he had the heart and the 
head,” for a furious bacchanal, lay 
aside his book, “flat and metaphysi- 
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cal”; and Miriam Tazewell, who, 
when she heard “the tempest burst- 
ing,” went, “with heart full of the 
flowers,” to weeping. And there are 
the innocents: children like the one 
who “would not be instructed in 
how deep/Was the forgetful king- 
dom of death”; and adults, like 
those in “Eclogue,” who conclude 
that their innocence was a “dream,” 
and might as well be “beneath 
ground as above.” 

In these poems, and in others, 
Ransom is first of all an objective 
spectator; and, abstracted from their 
contexts, these fragments are diffi- 
cult to read without some suspicion 
of intended mockery. But in almost 
every poem, Ransom has a special 
sympathy for his deluded characters. 
That is because there is no solution 
to the problem in the poems; and 
insofar as the elements of the situa- 
tion are irreconcilable, Ransom is 
subject to the same yearning and 
defeat as his characters. 

“Blackberry Winter,” the sub- 
ject of which is the poet’s inability 
to perform his nature, deals with 
Ransom’s own predicament, and also 
indicates his knowledge of, and feel- 
ings for, the characters in all of his 
poems. The modern poet’s insuffici- 
ency is attributed to the influence 
of science upon the world, and upon 
the poet himself. The life (“‘the 
breath of a girl” and “the music in 
the warrior’s chambered ear”) which 
once inspired poetry has been killed 
off by the abstractions and mechani- 
zations of science: “I have listened, 
there is no one breathing here,/And 
all of the wars have dwindled since 
Troy fell.” The poet is left with only 
the “Daughter of Heaven,” who is 
“cold,” and whose house is “gar- 
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nished”’: 


I have seen her often, she stood all night 
on the hill, 

Fiercely the pale youth clambered to her, 
till— 

Hoarsely, the rooster awakened him, footing 
the mould. 


That is the irony which warrants 
the disillusioned tone of the first 
stanza, and which, with its own 
rhetorical ironies — the “cigars”- 
“stars” rhyme, and the use of 
“steam” (bodiless and vacuous) for 
“smoke”—sets the tone of the poem: 


If the lady hath any loveliness, let it die, 

For being drunken with the steam of Cuban 
cigars, 

I find no pungence in the odour of stars, 

And all my music goes out of me on a sigh. 


The first line of this stanza is in 
part directed against “the pale 
youth”; it is the objective ironist 
applying the standard of judgment 
to the poet. But that cannot be the 
last word of a poet who would still 
ply his own muse—even though it 
is out of season: 


But still would I sing to my maidenly apple 
tree, 

Before she has borne me a single apple of red; 

The pictures of silver and apples of gold are 
dead; 


But one more ripeneth yet maybe. 


The opening line of the poem is 
also, then, the voice of a responsible 
poet, the expression of a personal 
attitude which warrants the quali- 
fication of disillusion and futility. 

To the degree that this poem is 
“personal,” the modification of the 
objectivity of the irony is accom- 
plished at the expense of the “pale 
youth,” by the contrast between the 
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vanity of his fierce efforts to clamber 
up the hill, and Ransom’s own 
humble resignation in the last 
stanza: 


But still I will haunt beneath my apple-tree, 

Heedful again to star-looks and wind-words, 

Anxious for the flash of whether eyes or 
swords, 


And hoping a little, a little, that either 
may be. 


Nevertheless, the poet’s purpose 
is not self-elevation; he is speaking 
for poets in general. And that is the 
principle I wish to establish. Ransom 
has a special sympathy for his de- 
luded characters. The fact that he 
knows they are deluded and they do 
not, does not make him satiric be- 
cause it is only by perceiving their 
delusion that he realizes, by its in- 
evitability, the vanity of his own 
efforts. The very elements which 
make the situations of Ransom’s 
poems susceptible to objective and 
ironic mockery, allow the softening 
of its effect with personal feeling. 

The manner by which this com- 
plex attitude is maintained in 
“Blackberry Winter” —a shift in 
voice or point of view, or the tele- 
scoping of the objective observer 
into a knowing participator—is 
typical of Ransom’s ironic method 
in other poems. “Janet Waking,” a 
kind of mock tragedy with pathetic 
overtones, illustrates its more cus- 
tomary form in a dramatic poem. 
This work is constructed of two in- 
terrelated ironies; the incongruous 
juxtaposition of the serious and the 
trivial (the poet’s exaggerated in- 
terest in the death of a little girl’s 
pet hen); and that implied by the 
contrast between the title, “Janet 
Waking” (to reality), and her mis- 
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taken interpretation of that reality. 
The poet is removed from the situa- 
tion, objectively recording the dis- 
crepancies—even when they produce 
an inappropriate joke (“the poor 
comb stood up straight/But Chucky 
did not’). 

In achieving this distance, or 
objectivity, Ransom becomes aware 
of deeper ironies in the situation. 
Chucky’s death represents Janet’s 
first encouter with reality. She had 
slept “beautifully” in innocence, 
“til it was deeply morning.” Her re- 
fusal to be “instructed,” then, is 
seen as the universal quandary of all 
men confronted by the irrational 
circumstances of nature. Ransom’s 
revision of the second line of the 
third stanza (“Running across the 
world upon the grass”) —originally 
“Running on little pink feet upon 
the grass”—suggests this effort to 
secure a more distanced and objec- 
tive view, to warrant a more com- 
prehensive and universal application 
of the irony. 

But as the irony of the situation 
grows deeper, as the discrepancy be- 
tween the action and the standard of 
judgment which the poet, until now, 
has set beside it widens, the tone 
of the poem changes: 


So there was Janet 
Kneeling on the wet grass, crying her brown 


hen 

(Translated far beyond the daughters of 
men) 

To rise and walk upon it. 


The irony of the parenthesis, evok- 
ing both the heroic glory and the 
religious solemnity of death, carries 
on the mocking exaggeration of the 
poet; but Janet’s prayer for a 
miracle (notice that she is “kneel- 
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ing”), suspended as it is before and 
after these ironic echoes, indicates 
the inadequacy of orthodox norms. 
She turned to “us”—the poet’s first 
and only personal reference in the 
poem—and “implored”: “ ‘Wake her 
from her sleep.’ ” 

My double quotes, here, are sig- 
nificant. Ransom distinguishes nicely 
between his mockery and his sym- 
pathy. Janet has not deluded herself 
into believing that her experience is 
all a bad dream; she simply cannot 
fathom the fact of death, “And 
would not be instructed in how 
deep/Was the forgetful kingdom of 
death.” The lines have become in- 
fused with the poet’s personal feel- 
ing. The phrase, “forgetful kingdom 
of death,” is not an accusation of 
the fraility of human love and faith- 
fulness, but the expression of com- 
forting solace. What had seemed, 


then, to be the objective reporting 
of a disinterested and amused spec- 
tator, is actually the controlled ex- 
pression of a sympathizer. 


The conflicts in Ransom’s poems, 
then, are variations on the struggle 
between the human and the non- 
human forces in life. And, as a re- 
sponsible human being himself, Ran- 
som cannot, as a rule, help siding 
with the human forces, even though 
he realizes that their efforts are 
futile and frequently laughable, and 
that the rational and irrational are 
irreconcilable in existence. Neverthe- 
less, his patience with some of these 
efforts is occasionally tried — par- 
ticularly in the instance of a charac- 
ter who, unlike Janet, willfully dis- 
torts the circumstances of reality in 
order to assert his own explanation 
of experience. 
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“Miriam Tazewell” will serve as 
an example of the rather perilous 
tension to which Ransom’s irony 
may be put—perilous, because the 
balance of Ransom’s feelings for the 
character tends to fall on the com- 
mon-sense or actual side rather than 
on the ideal side. The subject of the 
poem is the ironic effect of the dis- 
crepancy between an ideal world and 
the natural world, between Miriam’s 
romantic dream of a universal feel- 
ing of pity for her storm-ruined 
garden, and the actual callousness of 
“the regular stars. . . busily on their 
courses”: 


When Miriam Tazewell heard the tempest 
bursting, 

And his wrathy whips across the sky drawn 
crackling, 

She stuffed her ears for fright like a young 
thing, 

And with heart full of the flowers, went to 
weeping. 


Here the foolishly romantic at- 
tempt of Miriam to make the real 
world conform to her ideal is em- 
phasized by the satiric phrases, “like 
a young thing,” and “heart full of 
the flowers.” In the second stanza, 
the poet politely reproves her by ex- 
plaining that such disasters are only 
the ways of the world. But in ad- 
dressing Miriam directly by name, 
he does so with a remarkable soften- 
ing of tone: 


But the earth shook dry his old back in 
good season, 

He had weathered storms that drenched him 
deep as this one, 

And the sun, Miriam, ascended to his 
dominion, 

The storm was withered against his 
empyrean. 


The direct address of Miriam is a 
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re-enforcement of the poet’s point 
of view. We have a sense of assur- 
ance that he feels responsible for her, 
that he is quietly reasoning with her 
to be resigned to the situation. But 
of course Miriam does not hear him; 
they are not even talking together. 
The name is spoken out of hearing 
distance, further removed, indeed, 
from the entire situation of Miriam’s 
garden. There is the sense that the 
poet has been able to secure a more 
exterior point of view in order to 
gain a wider perspective. The situa- 
tion becomes more transparent, re- 
vealing a deeper irony than that re- 
sulting from the mere contrast be- 
tween Miriam’s expectation and ful- 
fillment. We see by the terms in 
which the affairs of the world are 
recounted — terms of her own ro- 
mantic interpretation of the world 
—that she is in part the cause of 
her excessive grief: she is incensed 
that “some bridals” were calendared, 
and that “the birds demurely sang 
in the bitten poplars.” To Miriam, 
the world is not merely callous; it 
has become wanton. The deflower- 
ing of her lawn by the storm is the 
deflowering of her innocence by 
experience: 


To Miriam Tazewell the whole world was 
villain, 

To prosper when the fragile babes were 
fallen; 

The principle of the beast was low and 
masculine! 

For weeks she went untidy, she went sullen. 


Miriam is a romantic ironist; she 
attempts to escape the realities of 
the world by willful self-deception. 
But Ransom does not express his 
criticism of her by means of un- 
masked irony. Instead, he manages 
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the gentle reproof of the second 
stanza which sincerely acknowledges 
the hardness of the real world; and, 
moreover, begins the calendar of 
worldly affairs in the poem with an 
item the tone of which causes one 
almost to forgive Miriam of her self- 
indulgence: 


The spring transpired in that year with no 
flowers. 


It is this softening property of 
Ransom’s irony, the modification of 
his objective and knowing attitude 
toward characters and situations in 
the poems, that I particularly wish 
to point out in this essay, for, al- 
though the personal quality of Ran- 
som’s poetry has frequently been 
recognized, it has usually been con- 
sidered as a function of the poetry 
which opposes the irony, rather than 
as a function of the irony itself. 
Ransom’s critics have emphasized 
the affinity of his irony to meta- 
physical wit, its ability of stiffening 
“soft” subjects rather than softening 
stiff ones. The attention given to 
Ransom’s poems on the death of 
children is indicative of this tend- 
ency. It is of course true that a part 
of the irony of “Bells for John 
Whiteside’s Daughter” and “Dead 
Boy” depends upon the contrast be- 
tween the stock response to the sub- 
ject and Ransom’s attitude toward 
it. The latter poem, for instance, 
begins with an objective view of “a 
boy not beautiful, nor good, nor 
clever,” 


A black cloud full of storms too hot for 
keeping, 
A sword beneath his mother’s heart . . . 


But the poet’s attitude toward the 
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boy is not left at that; nor, I main- 
tain, is it modified merely by the 
rhetoric of the poem. The aware- 
ness of an irony that is deeper than 
the contrasts between certain words 
is inevitable—as I have already in- 
dicated—to Ransom’s peculiar posi- 
tion as ironist. The poet’s attitude is 
qualified and humanized by the boy’s 
relationship to something for which 
the poet feels a more tender, al- 


though controlled, nostalgia, ‘“‘a 
noble house”: 


The first-fruits, saith the Preacher, the Lord 
hath taken; 

But this was the old tree’s late branch 
wrenched away. 


And supporting the modification 
of this irony—the irony dependent 
upon the contrast between “first- 
fruits” and “late branch”—is the 
shift in point of view implied in the 
first line of the third stanza (“A 
pig with a pasty face, so I had said”), 
from that implied in the opening 
stanza: 


The little cousin is dead, by foul subtraction, 

A green bough from Virginia’s aged tree, 

And none of the country kin like the 
transaction, 

Nor some of the world of outer dark, 


like me. 


It is the closeness of his attention, 
his objectivity, in the third stanza, 
which undercuts the sentimentality 
of the situation and criticizes the 
“muttering low” of the “elder men” 
on “the wide flag porch” as “friendly 
waste of breath.” But it is the dis- 
tancing of the first stanza which 
permits him safely to subject this 
irony to his personal feeling, to re- 
consider, in a sense, not “the elder 
men” as “foolish,” but those outside 
“neighbors” for whom the boy was 
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“pale and little,” and finally to ex- 
tend to the former, one note of sin- 
cere, but controlled sympathy: 
“Their hearts are hurt with a deep 
dynastic wound.” 

The effect of the irony in the 
poems just mentioned—modified as 
it is by structural factors like the 
manipulation of point of view—does 
more, then, than make us aware of 
the irreconcilable contracts which 
are opposed in them. Because we are 
able to see both sides of the situation, 
we are made to feel some sympathy 
for the effort of reconciliation, how- 
ever impossible it is of attainment. 
By balancing one view against the 
other, we see the partial validity of 
both. That is one way by which 
irony arrives at truth. Another way 
is by making the reader ironically 
aware of human limitations by indi- 
cating the inadequacy of an apparent 
reconciliation of opposed elements 
in a conflict. Here, we may suspect, 
Ransom might be less sympathetic 
with his characters, for in resigning 
themselves to an inadequate recon- 
ciliation of both extremes of their 
predicament, they have in fact 
ceased to struggle to attain either of 
them: 


Ah, the strict lovers, they are ruined now! 
I cried in anger. 


This is the poet’s remonstrance to 
“The Equilibrists,” the lovers who 
have tried to resolve the conflicts 
between the intellect and emotion, 
head (the “grey doves from the of- 
ficious tower” which cry “Honor’’) 
and body (the “lilies,” ‘“‘beseeching 
him to take”). Their resolution is, 
however, “their torture of equilib- 
rium .. . rigid as two stars, and 
twirled”: 


IRONY OF JOHN CROWE RANSOM 


They burned with fierce love always to 
come near, 


But Honor beat them back and kept them 
clear. 


One might describe this ironic 
triumph in the terms with which 
William James referred to San- 
tayana’s dualistic philosophy — a 
“perfection of rottenness.” Yet the 
poet’s anger subsides; he becomes re- 
signed to the lovers’ dilemma. “Man” 
has this decision to make: 


Would you ascend to Heaven and bodiless 
dwell? 


Or take your bodies honorless to Hell? 


In Heaven .. .? 
Your male and female tissue sweetly shaped 


Sublimed away, and furious blood escaped. 


Great lovers lie in Hell... 


Stuprate, they rend each other when they 
kiss; 
The pieces kiss again—no end to this. 


The only alternative which is 
logically possible — the integration 
of thought and feeling — is, in the 
lovers’ existence, impossible. Thus, 
the poet’s epitaph for their tomb: 


Equilibrists lie here; stranger, tread light; 


Let them lie perilous and beautiful. 


I have cited here only a few ex- 
amples of Ransom’s characteristic 
irony, and spoken specifically of only 
one means—the manipulation of 
point of view—by which that irony 
is achieved in the poems. In each in- 
stance, however, the ironic contrast 
implicit in the subject of the poem, 
or the poet’s vision of the tension 
existing in this contrast, is to some 
extent modified by the personal feel- 
ing of the poet. Ransom’s awareness 
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of his own complicity, as a citizen, 
in the predicament with which, as 
a poet, he is concerned—the aware- 
ness to which Robert Penn Warren 
referred as the “ethical center” 
which kept Ransom from becoming 
enamored of the effect of irony as 
a means of escape from reality— 
keeps him also from that positive, 
or practical purpose of objective 
irony, satire. Rather, the “ethical 
center” is the reference of the poems’ 
insights. 

In effect, then, Ransom’s irony 
bears a resemblance to Socratic 
irony; it accepts human limitations 
in order to arrive at truth. In this 
respect too, it bears a resemblance 
to that form of irony with which 
the name of Friedrich Schlegel is as- 
sociated. Schlegelian irony—to dis- 
tinguish this concept from the 
German variants of “romantic 
irony,” and from Tate’s special sense 
of that term — designates the ob- 
jectivity of a literary work which 
nevertheless reveals the subjective 
qualities of its writer. It is the most 
objective work, according to Schle- 
gel, which most adequately reveals 
the essential subjective qualities of 
the author—his creative power and 
his breadth of wisdom. Such an 
author is at once creator and ob- 
server. 

Because the development of this 
concept may throw some light on 
the distinction I wish to make here, 
I shall briefly summarize Alfred 
Lussky’s discussion of it.’ Schlegel 
early advocated imitation of the 

alfred Lussky, Tieck’s Romantic Iromy (Chapel 
Hill, 1932), pp. 45-92. See also Georg Brandes, Main 
Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature, Il, pp. 
71-72. I am indebted to Professor Austin Warren 


for the suggestion that Ransom’s irony is similar 
to Schlegelian irony. 
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Greeks as the only means of creating 
literature of any importance. His 
study led him to the belief that 
nothing but “complete objectivity” 
characterized all Greek literature, 
or was responsible for its perfection. 
Objectivity became for him the 
standard of ail great literary art. 
Schlegel, therefore, felt that he could 
not approve of modern poetry be- 
cause of its lack of objectivity. The 
most persistent quality which he 
found in this poetry, the most 
typically modern trait, he termed 
das Interessante, a quality which Mr. 
Lussky defines as that of the 
“author’s immanence” in his produc- 
tion, and which Schlegel condemned 
for its lack of objectivity. As the 
antithesis of “‘objective,” however, 
interessante is not to be identified 
with “subjective.” Schlegel con- 
sidered Shakespeare the greatest 
writer since the Greeks and the chief 
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representative of the moderns be- 
cause he revealed to the greatest ex- 
tent das Interessante. Yet from a 
certain point of view, he could also 
regard him as objective as the Greeks. 
The dilemma to which these observa- 
tions logically led were solved by 
an analogical argument from re- 
ligion. Schlegel formulated the pro- 
portion: as God is to His creation, 
so the great modern artist is to his 
literary creation; both creations are 
perfectly objective, their creators 
being both utterly detached from 
their productions; yet, both creations 
are also self-revelations of their 
creators. The concept of irony in 
the reasoning consists in this: what 
appears as complete objectivity on 
the part of the artist toward his 
creation, is in fact a vehicle for the 
purpose of revealing his personality. 
There is thus a contrast between ap- 
pearance and reality. 


the Bar 


SHERIDAN BAKER 


Jossed ice chants in the vesper hour: 
She poises, ceremonial, 

Slim on her crimson pedestal, 
Turning frosted glass on the bar. 


Her crystal savors jaded years 
Milk-green as absinthe, incense gone 
Questioning ivory poised on stone, 
Music, thin-stemmed, from dulcimers. 


Some woodwind blown from marshes moves 
Her wrist. She is the moving sea, 

Where iced unfathomed shadows die, 

Green water hushed, as by white gloves. 
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